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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive jor considzration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will noi 
be responsibie for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able .o use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence tha’ 
an article 1s accepted, Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions wh.ch he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive farticulars, must be plainly stated, Jf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose, 


The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, ett, etc., is 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s, for 
each additional 10 words or less. Al orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


*,* Aeaders of COUNTRY LIFE who from week to week have been 
nterested in the illustrated articles descriptive of the great homes of England 
and their garden environment, will welcome the appearance of ** Gardens Old and 
Aew,” the P: blication of which ts announced in the supplement that is given 
with this week’s issue. 








|BEER-PURE AND . .— 
| _.. OTHERWISE 
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F ever a clear case for interference was discovered, it is that 
revealed by the arsenic poison in the Manchester beer. 

A number of deaths and some thousand cases of serious 
illness have been caused by the eagerness of the brewers, 

who brew so cheaply that for twenty years theirs has been the 
most paying of all the staple trades, to brew cheaper still. Year 
after year the brewers’ chemists have discovered some fresh 
dodge by which the main drink of the working man can be 
made from a greater percentage of cheaper material than malt. 
They have found malt substitutes in sugar, maize, rice, and 
starch, and, though it is claimed that these are needed to produce 
the quality of drink most in demand, it is plain that all 
these ingredients have the solid merit of being cheaper. 
There was a time when the only difference known in beer was 
in the quantity of material used in its proportion to the water. 
There was strong beer and mild beer. But as Dr. Johnson said 
of port that there was no bad port, so it may safely be said there 
was no bad beer. What a pass matters have come to now may 
be seen by the utter panic and throwing up of the sponge by the 
Lancashire brewers, as depicted in the Daily Mail last week, and 
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it also shows the demoralisation of some parts of the trade. It was 
admitted that they were using low-grade inferior sugars, and that in 
order to provide another substitute they were buying glucose, or 
sweetened starch. The price of this stuff ranges from £12 Ios, 
per ton for the best, to £6 Ios. per ton for the worst foreign stuff, 
Here was ample room tor using bad material, ‘The sugar and 
the starchy elements ought to come out of the malt itself, but when 
brewers are using inferior malt, or substitutes for malt, then they 
must get all this from outside. But the brewers did not take the 
trouble to get even this good. They knew that in the preparation 
of these substitutes sulphuric acid was regularly used, and though it 
does not go into the beer, yet it makes the stuff of which the beer 
is partly made. Now of sulphuric acid there is the pure 
material, which can safely be used in their chemical processes of 
dealing with sugar and starch, and the impure, or possibly 
poisonous, the amount of poison depending partly on the 
chance of the material from which the acid is made coming from 
arsenic-poisoned ore or not. It is presumable that the impure 
and possibly poisonous acid, which could: be used with impunity 
for making things not intended to be eaten or drunk, is the 
cheaper. In any case, the brewers did not take the trouble to 
see that the sugar and glucose they bought were not poisonous, 
The latest reports state that the material used was not cheaper 
than usual. But the fact remains that glucose and sugar are in 
themselves cheap and inferior substitutes for malt. 

It may be supposed that people who make their living by 
manufacturing and selling an article generally know their own 
business, yet here we have a case of manufacturers who clearly 
did not know theirs. They are certain to lose money, as well 
as to arouse a feeling of anxiety and unpleasantness at the 
manner in which their breweries have been conducted. As 
the brewing business is a great and successful one, in which 
an immense amount of capital is invested, it is pretty certain 
that those who brew good and wholesome beer will suffer 
with those who do not. What the best London brewers 
say is that the old-iashioned beer, made solely from malt 
and hops, is not the kind of drink that their public want; 
it is not light in colour, or clear, but dark and rather opaque. 
Also that the public have acquired a taste for the light pale beers, 
and that these can only be made by mixing with the malt a 
proportion of other fermentable matter. This may be sugar or 
glucose, or maize, or rice, and this, they maintain, is legitimate. 
It is in the combination of these ingredients and the proper 
flavouring of the beer that the brewer’s art comes in. We 
take it that the main objections to this on the part o 
the public are two. In the first place the use of any manu- 
factured article other than malt made by the simplest natural 
processes from barley opens the door to cutting rates by under- 
selling on the part of the manufacturers of the malt substitutes, 
sugar, starch, or what not. They will be busy trying 
to get the highest price for the cheapest stuff, and the 
brewer, even if he is particular as to quality, will always 
be unconsciously in favour of the cheaper article. The second 
great objection is that modern legislation tends to in-ist that all 
food offered for sale shall be guaranteed to be what the 
public understands that it is made of, and that its quality and 
origin shall be clearly stated, Butter is to be butter, not 
margarine, foreign meat shall be labelled foreign, bread, sugar, 
flour, and the rest shall not be adulterated, or if mixtures are 
used, it shall be clearly stated that they are used. In regard 
to the national drink, beer, it is not now possible, as a 
rule, to obtain it as made only with malt and hops. So made, 
it is known to possess qualities as food, and for keeping, not 
possessed by the other beers made with the addition of malt 
substitutes. It is all very well for the brewers to say that the 
taste for pure beer has died out. But where can anyone get 
pure beer to make the experiment ? 

It seems reasonable to ask that certain changes should be 
insisted upon, to none of which would the good brewers make 
the least objection, One is to secure constant Government 
analysis of the beers, a second to check the use of unwholesome 
substitutes in the mixed beers, and another to provide that 
all beers other than those made from malt and hops only shall 
be so described when sold. No one can compel brewers to 
make pure beer, but the labelling of mixed beers would 
probably lead to a demand for the pure article. The constant 
Government control by analysis which is regularly maintained 
in Bavaria, sounds harassing and expensive It would not really 
be so in the least. At every big London brewery an exciseman 
attends every day, or twice a day, to measure and report. He 
constantly sends up samples to check his own tests of the specific 
gravity of the beer. It is only necessary to hand on these 
samples for sanitary analysis and the public are protected, and 
the good brewer of wholesome beer gains a point in his favour. 
It isalso much to be desired that the working man should be able to 
obtain really pure malt beer. He needs it as food, and at present 
can only get it by making it himself. The excise allows him to 
do this ; but brewing is almost a forgotten art in the villages, an 
in the towns accommodation is too cramped for a small manu- 
facture of this kind. It is true that the ccuntry labourers are 
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beginning to brew again; but they have to buy the utensils, and 
then learn the art. Why should not the country brewers be 
encouraged to try their hand at producing the genuine article? 
At this moment they arecomplaining that the law permitting 
brewing in houses of over £10 ratable value, by payment of a 
licence and a duty of 12s. gd. per four bushels of malt used, is 
unfair to them, who have to pay in far higher proportion. Why 
should there not be a remission of duty on every cask of beer 
made, upon every cask brewed, from pure malt and hops? 








ITY the sorrows of poor Oom Paul. Last week in 
France it was a case of verba non facta and of ‘she 


” 


wore a wreath of roses,” rendered by S. J. P. Kruger 

with, save the mark, his nose scratched by the thorn 

which, as we all know, is the inseparable accident of 
every rose. These things are an allegory. This week opened 
with a catastrophe. Hearing that the German Emperor would 
have none of him, Mr. Kruger declared ‘“ All is lost.” The pity 
of it is that he did not recognise this before, and that many 
precious lives and much treasure have been wasted. Will Mr. 
Kruger act now that the truth has been forced upon him? We 
have our doubts, and, besides that, it is hardly likely that the 
Boers would listen to a man who has acted in so ignoble a 
fashion. Like the man in “ A Week at a French Country 
House,” he cried ‘*My Angel! there is danger; I leave thee,” 
and he took with him all the money he could lay hands upon. 





Lord Dundonald’s plain tale to his Welsh friends of how he 
arrived in Natal, brings the realities of the bad days of the war 
vividly before us. He had to run through the enemy’s cavalry 
screen in a darkened train by night, was shelled two hours after 
arriving, and when he had his brigade in hand—the four 
splendid irregular battalions of the South African Light Horse, 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, Beaton’s and Gough’s Mounted 
Infantry —found himself commander of the finest class of Irregulars 
the Empire can produce. Their losses were frightful. © At 
Pilgrim’s Rest he asked the commanders what sort of losses they 
had had in their regiments? The South African Light Horse, 
which started 400 strong, had lost half; Colonel Thorneycroft’s 
about the same ; and the others had suffered enormously. There 
was no such fighting in the war as in the attempt to force the way 
to Ladysmith. Yet these men, who from Ladysmith to Laing’s 
Nek saw every British house ruined ‘‘as if devastated by savages,” 
paid for every article of food in the Transvaal, and respected 
property. A grand record ! 

Country Lire is a robust paper, or nothing; and it is 
certainly not nothing. For that reason the following letter, 
extracted from the Daily Mail, seems to us simply horrible, 
unless indeed the writer of it has been, in the parlance of the 
officers’ mess, pulling the leg of the Daily Mail. If he has 
hot, and is telling the truth, any ordinary jury would give him 
tremendous damages. Here is the letter: 

“TIGHT LACING FOR SMART BOYS. 
_ “Tt has been stated in the Daz/y AMai/that the wearing of corsets was on the 
Icre.se among men. Can you wonder at it after reading the following, an 
extract from a letter brought me by one of my boys when coming here to 
Visit me : 

‘**We feel sure you will be gratified by the improvement in the appearance 
of both your boys. ‘They have, we think, entirely got over the stooping habit 
they had when you brought them to us, and to which, if you remember, you 
teferred at the time. The item of corsets is rather heavy, but this was caused 
by my having to get reduced sizes as they became accustomed to being laced. 
Their Stays have been made by my own corse¢iere, and laced daily under my 
OWN supervision—giving them the same supervision as I have given my own 
boys, and I am sure with a salisfactory result. It will rest with themselves after 
they leave our care whether they continue the attention to their appearance which 
T have tried to inculcate.’ 

“T am a civil engineer, and having had to make a lengthened stay in Japan, 
left my two motherless boys in the care of a Devonian clergyman and his wife. 

“The boys certainly are improved, but I am much afraid the method 
employed to gain that end is likely to make them less manly, 

Cardiff. ‘* Percy M. B. Ropers,” 
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We are entirely with Mr. Percy Roberts, and entirely at variance 
with the Devonian clergyman, if he exists. Drill, gymnastics, 
training, every kind of honest game, will give a boy a figure; 
but corsets are in a word, or rather in two words, anathema 
maranatha. Some of the best waists and finest shoulders we 
have seen on mature men have come back from South Africa ; 
but, to hark back to the Devonian clergyman, and to make a 
horrible joke, we doubt the staving power of the waists. 

Apropos of the attempt ot tne Midhurst District Council to 
convert the four famous yew avenues at Cowdray, known as the 
‘‘Close Walks,” into sewage tanks — horrid thought ! — the 
Daily Chronicle rakes up a curious story of a monkish curse 
fulfilled to the letter. When Sir Anthony Browne obtained a grant 
of the lands of the Priory of Easebourne, which included 
Cowdray, a monk laid his curse upon him, threatening that his 
race should perish out of the land by fire and water. It was 
fulfilled absolutely. George Samuel Browne, eighth Lord 
Montague, was drowned in 1793 in Germany. The messenger 
on his way to England to convey the news met another on his 
way to Germany to bring the tidings that Cowdray was burned. 
The next successor died childless and the title became extinct. 
The estates went to the drowned Viscount’s sister, whose two sons 
were drowned at Bognor in 1815. These fulfilments of curses 
are mere coincidence, of course, but there are a great many of 
them and they are interesting. 

Mr. Johnston of Ballykilbeg is unhappy about quails in 
Ireland. He writes to the Westminster Gazette thus: 

‘Much interest is felt by me in the statement in Saturday’s Westminster 

Gazetle concerning quails in Ireland. Forty years ago they were heard al out 
Ballykilbeg, as a recent look at my diary reminded me. ‘Wheet, tweet, 
tweet,’ as they called in the meadows, was as common as the ‘crake, crake’ 
of the landrail. I, too, have been recently wondering why it ceased. Might 
one be permitted to hope that murderously-inclined people will not follow the 
little bird if it comes back to Erin? Nests of woodcock have been found in 
Dungannon lark, and there they are safe.” 
Now, we are the keenest paper in the world for rational 
preservation of game or any other birds which could be expected 
to increase and multiply in this country. But the quail, despite 
its short wings, is annoyingly migratory. It even occurs in 
Anglesey, and we always shoot it at sight, barring when we 
miss. It is true that the woodcock breeds sparingly in Ireland, 
but cock-shooting would be poor sport if reliance were placed on 
the Irish hatch, independently of migratory birds. There is an 
old saying, with heaps of sense in it, that a woodcock is in 
season whenever you can get a shot at him. 





A delightful story is that of General Baden-Powell and the 
Conservative club and bowling alley. Asked to stand as a 
Liberal candidate for some constituency or another, he replied 
that, being on active service, he had no time for the luxury of 
politics, but that he had once joined a Conservative club because 
it possessed a good bowling alley.: If the truth must be told, 
there are a good many political clubs in London the younger 
recruits of which are attracted not by political enthusiasm, but 
by the knowledge that the luncheons or dinners are good, that 
the billiard-tables are trustworthy, and that there is always a 
chance of a game of Bridge. The Reform and the Devonshire, 
for example, number many Tories among their members ; but 
the Reform, at any rate, has one of the best luncheon-tables 
in London. 

The Honourable John Collier delighted his audience at the 
London Institution on Monday by a playful and sarcastic lecture 
on “ Varying Ideas of Human Beauty.’ One must not, it seems, 
trust too implicitly to the portrait-painters in trying to realise 
what our forefathers or our foremothers—we coin the word— 
were really like as they lived and moved and had their being. 
They saw what they were desired to see, slim waists, sloping 
shoulders, tiny feet, and so forth. But there is a practical side, 
too. The painter shows the ideal of his period, but there is “a 
power of adaptability in the female form’’ which renders it 
desirable that the ideal of the day should be healthy. ‘ Power 
of adaptability,” like “‘ mobled Queen,” is good. Only the other 
day we heard a true story of a lady suffering from pains in the 
chest, who declared to her doctor that her corsets were so loose 
that they positively dropped off her. But the combined efforts 
of doctor and lady availed not to unclasp the corsets until the 
laces had been loosened. But the Datly News carries the theory 
of adaptability too far, hinting that the fine stature of our modern 
English girls may be due to fashion. The saying that a man 
cannot add a cubit to his stature by taking thought rises in 
remonstrance. The simple reason why our girls are taller than 
they used to be is that they are nurtured and fed in childhood 
more rationally. 





It is noted with interest that the question whether tobacco 
might not be grown with success in Ireland, and for that matter 
in England, is being raised again; and again v.e shall hear from 




































the manufacturers that there is nothing in the cry. But we do 
not believe it fora moment. French tabacis not, from our point 
of view, good; but it can be smoked, and one grows accustomed 
to it, and it can be grown in any part of Brittany. There is not 
so much difference in the climates that it could not be grown here, 
and in time would come the knowledge of the way to cure, 
possibly in glasshouses. We have ourselves smoked cigars, not 
a cigar merely, of Welsh-grown tobacco cured in Bristol, drinking 
Welsh whisky the while; and we survived, witness these 
words. Again, the protestants against the growth of tobacco in 
England forget that, tempore James I., it was grown, to great 
profit, even at Kelso, and the statute laying a huge tax on home- 
grown tobacco was passed, forsooth, ‘‘ toencourage the growth. of 
tobacco in our colcny of Virginia.” 





In our present issue, but in a part gone to press long before 
these lines were written, is a stupid error for which the Editor 
can blame nobody save himself. Miss Jekyll’s home is described 
as Munstead House, whereas in fact it is named Munstead 
Wood. The Editor himself wrote the article, such as it is, after 
a visit to Miss Jekyll’s home, which was happily not his first. 
He offers to Miss Jekyll first, and to the reader next, his humble 
apology; but he protests that he cannot be accused of making 
too little of the Wood. It is a paradise in a few acres. 


We note that an analysis of the ascents of Mont Blanc 
made in 1900—there are not likely to be many more, at any 
rate with descents later—puts the English far behind other 
nations. The Swiss lead with thirty-eight ascents; that is 
natural, since they are on the spot, although experience of the 
inhabitants of a mountainous country shows that most of them, 
save, of course, guides, have a fine appreciation of the view from 
the valley. After them come French, Germans, and Americans ; 
and English, quite low down, with only five ascents. This is 
put down to the war; we ascribe it to common-sense. Your 
first-class inountaineering Englishman has done with the Alps; 
he tries the Caucasus, or the Himalayas, or, as we showed 
in some splendid photographs recently, Kanchinjinga. Your 
amateur, out of condition, is wise to avoid the Alps, and when 
he does not do so he has a fatal habit of tumbling down. 





It appears that a British company has been proposing to 
establish a huge slaughter-house on the coast of Normandy. 
The idea was to import large quantities of cattle, kill them there, 
and send the meat to England; in other words, to evade the 
restriction placed on the landing of foreign cattle in England. 
Evidently, however, the promoters reckoned literally without their 
host, as the French Government, on hearing of the scheme, 
p’omptly nipped it in the bud. The reasons given were first that 
probably foot-and-mouth disease would be imported with the 
animals, and secondly that one result would be to flood French 
markets with foreign beef. Considering how France is already 
ravaged by foot-and-mouth disease, and how unavailing are the 
attempts to extirpate it, we cannot wonder at an objection being 
taken on the former ground, and the latter is precisely what we 
should expect from a Protectionist Government. It is just as 
well that the too enterprising company is forced to accept things 
as they are. These imported animals after being killed used to 
be systematically sold as English or Scotch beef. 





For Mr. W. E. Henley, poet, critic, journalist, and editor, 
we have much admiration, and still more for the man who in the 
midst of pain and trouble, like the great Mac, “ fechts on.’’ But in 
insisting that Mr. Sidney Lee should have included all the eminent 
prize-fighters in “The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
he is carrying bis opinions to the point of absurdity. Indeed it 
is astonishing that his sense of humour does not prevent him 
from writing so gravely about the eminence of Tom Belcher, 
Jack Randall, and other notorious bruisers. Boxing is a very 
manly pastime which every boy should be taught, but what 
singular objects of hero-worship are its professors! It is more 
surprising that Mr. Lee should have admitted Paddock, Painter, 
Spring, and some others than that he should have excluded 
others. As well put in all the eminent thieves and highwaymen, 
and that seems exactly what Mr. Henley would say. 





The Blue Book on tea and coffee just issued to Parliament 
is very curious reading. It shows that Englishmen and those of 
English descent are the greatest tea-drinkers in any country 
from which returns are obtainable. On an average it appears 
that each of us consumes close upon 6lb. of tea in a year, while 
neither in Russia, Germany, France, nor the United States did 
the average consumption last year come to 1lb. In Holland it was 
nearly 14lb. per individual, but in Canada nearly 5lb., and in 
Australia close upon 8lb. Not only are we great’ téa-drinkers, 
but our tendency is to become annually more so. And coffee, 
except the after-dinner variety, seems to go out of fashion, but 
the Americans take more coffee and Iéss tea. Is it an explanation 
of the comparative unpopularity of: coffee in this country that in 
most houses it is very badly made? 
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For the grazier’s sake we hope that the soft, close, muggy 
weather which ended November and began December will give 
place to a colder and harder atmosphere before Christmas. He 
has for a long time been getting his fat stock ready for that great 
occasion, but if the present bad-keeping weather were to continue 
it would mean loss. Well does the butcher know how his prices 
must be reduced to get the meat off quickly when the Christmas 
air has no touch of frost in it. Even the poultry man is some- 
where in the same position, for in London a vast number of 
customers do not buy till late on Christmas Eve, while others go 
to an opposite extreme, and buy their geese and turkeys before 
they are wanted; so that both classes have to be catered for, 
And the sort of man who comes to buy his Christmas dinner late 
on Christmas Eve is not an aristocrat—he does not care to have 
his fowl “igh.” 





In an article on prehistoric butterflies the Spectator gives 
some account of the vast antiquity of insects. Remains are 
found of absolutely the same families and genera as Linneus 
catalogued them in the untold ages before there was such a thing 
as a mammal ora bird. The first known insect was the father of 
all blackbeetles, a cockroach of the Silurian era. In the next 
oldest rocks remains of great May-flies are found—that was in the 
age of giant fishes, which no doubt rose well to them; and there 
was also an insect of hoary antiquity, with a little chirping 
apparatus on its wing, with which it ‘enlivened the silence of the 
Devonian fern-groves with a prehistoric hum.’ The oldest 
fossil insect found in Britain was a beetle. The first moths whose 
fossil remains are known were the convolvulus sphynx moths. 

What may be called the regular sea-fishing season for the 
year has ended by a record catch of herrings on..the coast of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Attention has been drawn from time to 
time during this summer and autumn, in these notes and else- 
where, to the bounteous character of the harvest of the sea. in the 
year 1900. Taken all round it has been marked by an extra- 
ordinary abundance of all forms of marine life, from salmon to 
cephalopods. It is not only the ordinary food fishes taken in 
trawls that have been abundant. All those which at a certain 
period live in shoals, such as the bass, mackerel, sprats, and 
pollack, have swarmed. So have the cuttle-fish, to the extent of 
becoming a plague. 

We would ask the director of that useful institution, the 
Marine Laboratory at Plymouth, who presides over the standing 
enquiry going on there into the life history of food fishes, what 
it is that makes a great yield of sea-fish ? Probably the question 
is easier to ask than to answer. The cause must be weather, 
and the temperature of the sea. But it is clear that it is not this 
year’s weather which makes this year’s yield. The herrings, 
salmon, bass, cuttle-fish, and others are mature. In what year, 
if enough is known of the life history of the various fish, is the 
seed of a good sea-harvest sown? One, two, or three years before, 
or do fish other than salmon mature at different rates of speed? 





“‘ There was such an outcry early in the season over the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland, that it comes rather asa 
surprise to have a record given of a return valued at £100 per 
acre. This crop was grown at Tynan Abbey, County Armagh. 
The variety grown was the Up to Date, and it yielded at the 
rate of 27 tons per Irish acre of sound table potatoes. Of course, 
an Irish acre is almost equal to an acre and a-half statute, 
but still the yield is an extraordinarily large one. ‘In years gone 
by, before the first failure of the potato crop in Ireland, 20 tons 
per quarter acre (Irish) was quite a common yield.” So far an 
Irish correspondent, but we desire to add our personal testimony 
that the Up to Date is a giant potato, and a fine cropper. 





The latest news of the new expedition that the Duke of 
the Abruzzi is organising to go in search of the three missing 
men of his former expedition, is that Captain Stokken, whose son 
is one of the missing, has gone to Laurvig to join in the cruise. 
The expedition is to start shortly from Gothenburg in the 
whaler Capella for Franz Josef Land, which it is expected 
to reach in July. All the members are Norsemen. 





Mr. C. J. Cornish writes: ‘Last week I saw at the 
Zoo a wild hawk, quietly plucking a bird on one’ of the 
trees. Wishing to see what it was, I found at once how 
cleverly birds, which apparently have lost their way, really 
choose their ground. The hawk was on the one inaccessible 
tree in the gardens; and it was not only inaccessible, but 
unapproachable. It was sitting on-a weeping willow, on al 
island in the middle of the largest duck-pond. Outside this pond 
are otier small ponds, and beyond them a railed enclosure. It 
went on plucking its bird, the feathers falling on the water, for 
fully five minutes, till I made out that it was a very small coc 
peregrine. I then fetched one of the keepers, and asked him to 
go and put it up. It dashed off, still holding the bird, 
into Regent’s Park. It had no bells or jesses on.” 
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ERE’S a health to every Briton, who acclaims 
his country best, 
Who loves the little Island floating bravely 
in the West, 


j Where the wide waves ever thunder, where the 


sea wind ever blows, 
Where the oak tree flings his branches o’er 
the violet and the rose. 


Up with the glass of winking port ! 

Up! to the sons of glorious Sport ! 

Who hate all cities, their fads, their ftrife— 
Up with the glass to—‘* Country Life !” 


Here’s a health to every gallant man who rides 


his hunter ftfaight, 


Who leaps the tumbling torrent as he flies the 


five-barred gate ; 


Who singeth in his cutter, while the white 


plumed breakers roar ; 


Who can throw a fly like Nature, who can drive 


a ball for four ! 


Up with the glass of kingly port ! 

Up! to the sons of royal Sport ! 

Who hate all cities, their fads, their ftrife— 
Up with the glass to—‘* Country Life !” 


Here’s a health, my sunburnt yeomen, to the 
farmer and the “ hand,” 

To the Squire and to the Parson, to the 
Children of the Land, 

To the men of merry England in the rich 
broad-acred fhires, 

Up! and drink the British bumper round a 
thousand Chriftmas fires. 


Up with the glass of old red port! 
Here’s to the sons of Field and Sport ! 
~ Who hate all cities, their fads, 
their ftrife, 
Up with the glass to— Country 
Life |” 
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A SANDRINGHAM HOUSE PARTY. 


T isa real pleasure to be able to greet our readers with the 
very interesting picture of hosts and guests recently 
assembled at Sandringham to which attention is now 
called. Sandringham is the true home of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their family. There and there 

only are they able to lay aside Courtly formalities, to receive their 
guests as friends with that comparative simplicity which makes 
for comfort. There are concentrated the dear concernings which 
make a home, the kennels and stables of favourite dogs and 
horses, the rose garden which the Princess of Wales loves, the 
coverts which the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York have 
shot time after time, the modest church which has been the 
scene of so many joys and so many sorrows. It has been said of 
many men, it might be said of some of the distinguished persons 
among the assembled guests, that they have many palaces but 
no home; certainly there is not one of them who can claim to 
nossess so homelike a house as Sandringham, or one in which 


Lord Londonderry, Duke of Devonshire. 


Miss C. Knollys. 


Lady Mary Lygon 


the utilisation of an extra half-hour of the grudging daylight 
of winter ; and the existence of the rule gives a pleasing sense of 
individuality to the life of the House. 

A more illustrious group it would be difficult to « onceive, 
In it are two familiar figures of Princes in direct succession to the 
throne of this Kingdom, and their consorts are present also. The 
fine and manly figure in the centre of the group is that of the 
Crown Prince of Greece; close under the Prince of Wales is 
seated an Indian potentate, and next to him the trusted friend Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, who is to accompany the Duke and 
Duchess of York on their memorable tour of next year. The fine 
figure of a man behind the Prince and the Duke of York is that 
of the Hon. Derek Keppel, the constant associate of the latter. 
To the right of Lady Cadogan, who is just behind the Duchess of 
York, is the Postmaster-General, who was as successful a 
Viceroy in his time as Earl Cadogan himself. Moreover, he is 
as keen a shot as the Duke of York. Close to him again is 


Sir F. Knollys. Hon. S. Greville. Lord Stavordale. 
Lady Suffi'ld oped 





Ralph. THE PRINCE AND HIS GUESTS. 


Hon. Derek Keppel. Sir Edward Hamilton. 
Maharajah of Coovch Behar. Sir D. M. Wallace. 


life can be enjoyed in such completeness of unaffected simplicity. 
There, in a word, the Prince of Wales is simply a squire and a 
country gentleman, and the Princess is the mistress of a pleasant 
country house. There they delight to be surrounded by their 
children and their personal friends, and to be interested in the 
pursuits and the fortunes of their humbler neighbours. The 
house, too, has its customs and its peculiarities, amongst 
them being its own time, which is not that of Greenwich but of 
Sandringham. Speculation used-to be very prevalent as to the 
meaning of the ordinance which places the clocks at Sandringham 
half-an-hour or twenty minutes ahead of those of the rest of the 
kingdom, but some twelve months ago, when the German 
Emperor was staying with his uncle for the shooting, it was set 
at rest by a semi-official statement from the lips of Sir Francis 
Knollys, whose wise and kindly face may be seen by that of the 
Princess of Wales. The explanation is very simple. There is 
no keener sportsman in the kingdom than the Prince of Wales, 
unless it be the Duke of York, who stands by his side; and the 
sport of Sandringham far excellence is shooting, and the winter 
days are short. An invitation to shoot at Sandringham at ten 
in the morning means really a start at half-past nine, and 


Duchess of Devonshire. Countess Cadogan. 
Duke of York. Prince of Wales. Lady Helen Stewart. Lady Londonderry. Duchess of York. I’rince of Greece. Georzina Lady Dudley. Mrs. Hartman. 


Captain Hamilton. 
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Princess of Wales. Miss Forbes, Princess Victoria of Wales. Capitaine Carpouny. 
Lord Cadogan. 


Duke of Roxburghe. 


the firm and steadfast face of the Duke of Devonshire. On the 
right of the Duchess of York are Lady Londonderry and Lady 
Helen Stewart. At the feet of Georgina Lady Dudley is the 
Duke of Roxburghe. Take it for all in all, this is an illustrious 
group such as Sandringham itself has seldon seen, and it is one 
which is instinct with that love of life in the open air which is the 
saving of England. 





OER FIELD & FURROW. 


OING to covert on Friday morning I had the pleasure of a talk with 
one of our returned warriors. 

He put forward two theories which have the advantage of 
novelty. First, that the decisive battle of the war was Elandslaagte, 
and that the Boeis never got over their fear of close quarters with 
English troops after that. Secondly, that the victory has been won, 

like all our victories, by cold steel. The ‘error the Boers have of the lance, the 
sword, and the bayonet prevented them irom standing, and undoubtedly upset 
their shooting. Weare rather full of the war just now, so many of our men ris 
done well,no the least beii.g Captain, now Colonel, W. L.wson, who has develope 

qualities for organ’sation and comm rd of which he had not been suspectets 
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But to return to business. Last Friday when hounds met at the Coppice (Mr. 
Lewis), Queniborough, the morning was gloomy, but there was, nevertheless, a 
gay crowd, and a biz one. The sport was moderate, the best of the day being 
after a very dodgy fox, which started from Gaddesby Spinnies, and returned 
thither, with a long stay at Cream Gorse. This is one of those thick coverts in 
which foxes have much the best of hounds. Very few people realise what a very 
smart animal a fox is; in thick covert a big, enthusiastic, over-ea:er foxhound 
has very little chance with him. 

It was a very interesting day so far as the hounds’ work was concerned, 
the fox in his twisting course setting them all kinds of puzzles. Now, if you are 
really ford of hounds, there is a great amount of pleasure to be obtained from 
such a run. Hounds were on grass and in the open most of the time, so that 
in order to really appreciate the wor of the pack you must 
not be very far off, and watch with knowledge. Thus you 
have plenty of opportunities for testing your skill and 
horsemanship. 

If you have ever hunted hounds yourself, or hope to 
do so, you will be sure on such a day to learn something 
of the craft. Of course, for riding—and for the matter of 
that too for writing—-purposes, your twenty minutes (herein- 
after called forty) of hard galloping is the be-t. Nor am 
I going to say that it is anything but delightful; yet it is 
not the only pleasue of hunting. 

One of the troubles of hunting on small means is that 
when, perchance, you do get hold of a good horse he 
generally leaves you before very long. However, to every 
cloud there is a silver lining, and it was to the necessity of 
buying a new horse that I owe the pleasure of a most 
excellent and enjoyable hunt with the Warwickshire, at 
Ham Bridge. Iam never tired of looking at the Warwick- 
shire hounds, as they |ave not only make and shape— 
there is no need to say that—but every time I see them I 
am struck with the character of the pack. I think, though 
I cannot claim to know the pack really well, that I should 
be able to pick out a Warwickshire hound wherever I saw 
him. They struck me too as hounds that wanted a strong, 
decided huntsman, and that they might easily be very 
difficult to handle by a weak man. Naturally, since I was 
a stranger, there were not many ‘aces I knew, the 
Master and Mrs, Verney both riding horses of the 
stamp which strikes me as being wanted for Warwick- 
shire—the sensible hunter sort, with blood enough to 
gallop and sense enough for anything. I do not like a 
foolish, flighty horse anywhere, but in Warwickshire you 
cannot see much sport on such. We huni to see the sport and not to exhibit 
our horsemanship. Besides the before-mentioned was Mr. McCreery, General 
Prinsep, Mr. Hargreaves, Lord Brooke, ‘‘ Rusticus Expectans,” Mrs. Dewhurst, 
Major Hallowes, and, I think, Mrs. Hallowes. 

There was a chorus in Watergall (I trust the name is right), and 
fox and hounds came tumbling out together, and in fact hounds were so 
close to the fox that they fairly ran over the line at first; ut they 
righted themselves -beautifully. Then there was silence as they missed the 
scent until wheeling round they touched the line again, and raced resolutely 
for the brook. The Warwickshire do not talk a great deal in the open 
compared with some packs, but they are very far from being as silent as I have 
heard people say they are. 

To ride a horse you have on trial at a brook the very first thing is 
some’ hing I have not doe for twenty years, and do not wish to do to-day. 
So I look for Shuffler’s Bottom, and those who are riding that way. 





Phot , THE FIRST OVER. 


“He makes a slight noise, which does nut stop kim, and he is a bit keen.” 
This is the character I have of the decidedly hunter-like horse I see for the 
first time at the meet to-day. He does make a noise, and neither that nor my 
efforts can stop him. His neck is hard and firm, and he means going into or 
over that brook. Abit keen! He pulls like--— Buthecan jump, I[ hope his 
vendor did not see it, for involuntary as it was on my part, it will probably be 
£10 out of my pocket. The Gieat Western Railway was worse than the brook, 
but once over I had to sit down to keep with hounds, which gained on the 

§ till a swing to the right helped some of us, Near Aven Dasset the fox 
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either changed his mind, or found the pressure too hard and swung away 
azain for the higher ground, where they lost him. No dou!t he went 
to ground, but I was not quite near enough to see exactly what happened. 
I should think the time about half-in-hour for the first comers, ard anything up 
to three-quarters of an hour for those who were, shall we say, not quite at the 
top, but still reached the finish, This was enough fora trial horse, but a man 
in the train told me that in the afternoon they started from Bawcutt with a good 
fox, and burst him up in twenty minutes or so at Edgehill. A good find, a 
sharp gallop, and a kill in the open—what more could anyone desire? 
My Cheshire correspondent—only those in the kno. appreciate the excel- 
lence of this country—wrote of Friday week thus: ‘‘I declared I would not 
rite you a line t.ll [ had something to write of. Sport there has been, no 


. 
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doubt, and good sport, but somehow directly you try to put it on paper there 
seems to be no way of conveying to others the sense of life and movement which 
the descripticn of a fox-chase should have. Fred Gosden still carries the horn 
with his accustomed decision and skill, and is in all respects the same as you 
have known him.’ Lord Enniskillen is a popular Master, and in spite of some 
difficulties a‘ out wire the hunt is very prosperous. Tarporley, I 1eed not tell 
you, means the Vale; to-day (I write in the evenin:) it did so with a 
venseance. Hounds found a fox at Stapleford. They followed a run wiich 
lasted over an hour, and which consisted of huntin: and galloping in 
equal proportions, so that one generally was able to take a pull when it was 
wanted. 

‘When they turned away from Cotton’s Gorse they ran harder than at 
any other part of the run. Hounds meant goin s—-heads up, sterns down, and 
never a note, or if they did speak we were too busy to listen. The ground was 
deep in places, and the fences had to be taken as they came if we were to keep 
our places wi:h hounds. Crawling in front of the 
pack, a beaten fox seemed to sink into the 
zurth (which indeed is probably what he did do), 
for hounds threw up their heads and could never 
acknowledge a shadow of a line again.” 

A very interesting and instructive document 

is the balance-sheet of the Quorn Hunt, the 
expeniiture being £6,255 11s. 2d., and the 
receipts £5,707 8s. It is isteresting t. note that 
the poultry fund expended £1,429 19s, 6d. 
Think what a lot of hens you could buy for the 
money. Damages, £773 17s. 8d. This latter is 
a really interesting feature. The figure is not a 
high one when the enormous size of the Quorn 
fields is taken into accoint. Either a big 
gathering does less harm than we think, or the 
seicestershire farmers are very generous. My 
own view is that the latter has much to do with 
this, but that a highly-trained field in a well- 
gated country like the Quorn does not do a great 
deal of damaze, 

The Queen’s Hounds worked out rather an 
interesting hunt from Wohingham to Waltham 
St. Lawrence, over some of the best of their 
Berkshire country, on Friday week. The stag 
was taken safely after setting the pack a twisting 
jine to work out. The hounds have never been 
better handled or shown more sport than they 
have lately. The credit must be divided between 
the new hunt man and the veteran deer-keeper. 

The Essex Staghounds had a_ wonderful 
run last week. A friend who was out, 
and I believe struggled to th: end, seemed 
most impressed by the vast size of the ditches, 
which swallowed up many of the field quite early in the run. It was an 
eleven miles’ paint, and took about two hours. Excep' for a couple of 
miles, the hin | (they run nothing else in Essex) went very stright, and as the 
time, which :s correct, shows, the pace was good, The M ster wis with his hounds 
nearly all the way. The line was ciiefly a plough one, and some o' the newly 
turned lands rode terribly deep. 

There is not much gossi» this week, which perhaps is not entirely to be 
regretted, since gossip is s: metimes of falls serious eno gh to lay g. od men Iw the 
heels.. Lady Warwic'. and her half-sister, tne Duchess o! Sutherland, are at Kirby 
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iJall, but it is said the Duchess is going abroad. Captain 
Burns-Hartopp is selling his horses. Of course there is 
no possibility of thinking of huntins for him this season. 
Indeed, he is still at Garendon Hall and not out of 
danger. General Brocklehurst is back at Ranksborough, 
looking none the worse for the campaign. It is wonderful 
on the whole how hardships seem to agree with men, for 
mst of our returned heroes look fit for anything. 
Captain Lawson, of Staveley Lodge, Melton, has been 
promoted to the command of a Yeomanry battalion (the 
roth). Lord Kenyon may well plead for hunting as against 
chickens, on account of the men it makes of us. X, 
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PY HE HON. VIOLET MARY VIVIAN, 
[ whose portrait appears in this number, 

is the twin sister of the Hon. Dorothy 

Maud Vivian, recently appointed Maid ot 
Honour to Her Majesty, and the sister of 
the fourth Lord Vivian of Glynn, Bodmin. 
The Vivian family are no léss well known in 
Anglesey, where they came into property 
through the marriage of the second Baron to 
Miss Jones Panton of Plasgwyn, than in 
Cornwall. dice 
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THE HUNTSMAN AT WORK. Copyrignt 


CHRISTMAS. 


“AA MOST IMPROBABLE STORY WHICH IS STiLL VERY NKCEARLY TRUE. 


By Harotp BeEaBIE. 


ICK FIELD was going down into Burshire for a 
fortnight’s hunting, and when he emerged from the 
refreshment-room on Paddington Station and strode 
up the crowded platform, he felt himself to be a 
thundering fine fellow—at peace with all mankind, 

even with his tailor. And being in this breezy, Christmassy 
mood, Dick did a very chivalrous thing. A poor woman was 
struggling up the platform with a baby on her arm, a bun-eating 
child dragging at her skirts, and carrying at the same time in her 
disengaged hand a large, bulky parcel. Dick sprang towards 
her, seized the parcel, lifted the bun-eating child into his arms, 
and searched the train till he found a third-class carriage with 
room for the party and himself. 

‘Thank you kindly, sir,” said the woman; “thank you 
kindly. I’m sure, for a gentleman like you, sir, it was very kind, 
very kind, indeed.” 

“Devilish kind!” said an old man, sitting in the corner. 
Dick looked round quickly. The harsh, cracking voice, with its 
cynical chuckle, interested him. ‘Devilish kind! People like 
you and me, ma’‘am, don’t get waited on by porters. We have 
to carry our own parcels, and if we ask where the dam train 
starts from, they speak to us as if we were aschool-treat. Devilish 
kind of the gentleman; but you would have been more comfortable 
in a non-smoker, ma’am.” The old gentleman chuckled, and 
drew out a little black clay pipe from his waist coat pocket. ‘I’m 
a smoker, ma’am, and I smoke hard. If the baby don’t like 
Cavendish—-it’s a dam aristocratic name, aint it ?—you and she 
had better get out before the train starts.” 

“Oh, I’m used to smoke,” said the woman, shortly. 

“And the baby ?”’ wheezed the old gentleman, as the train 
glided away from the platform. 

‘‘ Never you mind about the baby,” retorted the woman; 
“you've got your pipe, that’s your baby—you mind that and I'll 
mind mine!”’ 

She began rocking the child to and fro, sitting on the edge of 
the seat, and she looked for approbation or protection to the slim 
young gentleman in the grey tweed suit who had carried her parcel 
in his beautiful clean brown hand. But Dick was not looking at 
her; he was looking with increasing interest at the little old man 
in the corner, who sat there with a cynical smile on his coarse 
lips, puffing contentedly at the short clay in his mouth. This 
queer old fellow wore.a rough serge suit, and over his ears 
was pressed a shabby silk hat of an ancient fashion. The stick 
he nursed between his knees was a stout hazel, such as farmers 
cut from the hedge. His boots were heavy and unblacked, 
and yet his hands showed few traces of hard manual labour, 
and there was a certain note of education in his rasping 
voice. 

‘*As for a pipe being an old man’s baby,” said the old fellow, 
you're about right, ma’am; but only in a limited sense. A pipe 
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don’t squawk at night, a pipe don’t try to commit suicide every 
ten minutes of the day, a pipe don’t grow up to break its owner's 
heart. No, dam me if it do!” 

His little watery eyes flashed pale fires, and the smile 
vanished from his long, broad lips. 

‘Is that what your babies did?” asked the woman, with 
great contempt. 

The old gentleman smiled. _“‘I am speaking of humanity, 
ma’am. If English people valued their poets as the Scots value 
theirs, I might ask you if you’d ever read ‘ Lear,’ ma’am. In 
‘Lear,’ ma’am, a play written by William Shakespeare, you'll 
find a bushel of truths concerning humanity. ‘Let me wipe 
it first,’ he quoted softly to himself; ‘it smells of mortality!’ 
Smells of mortality! Very good, dam good. A noble earl in the 
play, ma’am,” he went on, raising his voice, “‘asks the king to 
let him kiss the royal hand; and the king answers, ‘ Let me 
wipe it first; it smells of mortality!’ D’ye understand 
it? Ha! smells of mortality. We're a poor lot, a dam poor 
lot.” 

“«Some people can keep theirselves clean, and respectable, 
and honest,” said the woman. 

“Can they?” said the old man; “I’m glad to hear it. 
They ought to form a colony and live by themselves, dam me if 
they oughtn’t!” 

Dick Field laughed. ‘You take a depressing view of life,” 
he said. 

‘¢Oh, I’m happy enough,” said the old man; ‘I don’t want 
for anything.” He chuckled, and looked slyly at Mr. Dick. 
“You're going away for Christmas, I suppose,” said the old 
man, ‘“‘and you feel in a benevolent mood, eh? I’m taking my 
Christmas dinner home, too.” He jerked his head up to 
indicate a rough hamper on the rack. 

‘«Some people,” said the woman, “ought to be taught to 
mind their own business, they did!” 

“No. I’m going away for a few days’ hunting with a friend 
of mine,” said Dick, hastily. 

‘‘Oh, hunting, is it?” said the old man. ‘“ Then you're 
going into Burshire, I take it ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, I’m putting up at Crowe.” 

The old fellow chuckled. ‘Oh, you'll like Crowe,” he 
said. - ‘Such nice people, so kind, so broad-minded, s0 
aristocratic !”’ 

‘Hang the people!” said Dick, laughing. «I’m going for 
the hunting.” 

‘‘Oh, the mothers will run you to earth!” chuckled the 
old man. ‘You'll have to take your place in Society! There's 
a heap of unmarriageable daughters there—girls who are bred 
and trained to hunt for a husband from babyhood. Nice girls— 
they'll like you! You look like a gentleman, and they don't 
look like ladies, for all their frills and French maids.” 
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In this sort of way the old gentleman went on as the 
train rushed through the dusky afternoon. At Crowe he rose to 
get out; and, after nodding to the woman and giving the child a 
shilling, Dick followed him out of the carriage. On the platform 
they parted with curt nods. Dick turned to look at the queer 
old fellow, and he observed that the farmers on the platform 
nudged each other as the old man passed, and that the station- 
master stopped dead short in bawling out ‘Crowe Junction” 
and stared after the shambling figure with its basket under its 
arm. Dick felt interested, and followed the old man from the 
station. Outside the booking-office, in the midst of cabs and 
smart carriages, there was one sorry old brougham, drawn by a 
single black horse, and to this Dick’s fellow-passenger made his 
way. The coachman, in a shabby black livery, touched his hat. 

‘* The dam train’s late,”’ said ihe old gentleman. 

“Yes, my lord,” said the coachman. 

The door banged, and the big black horse jerked the old 
brougham out of the yard and into the dark country road. Then 
Dick made his way to his hotel. 

‘He must be Lord Crowe,” said Dick to himself. ‘I’ve 
heard my mother speak about him, and about the Winningtons. 
Now what the deuce is it I know about the family ?” 

In a few days’ time Dick had learned all about the 
eccentric Lord Crowe. 
Lady Crowe, a_ beautiful 
woman, had eloped with a 
dashing buck of the seven- 
ties, six months after the 
birth of her daughter. 
From that day Lord 
Crowe, who was twenty 
years older than his frivo- 
lous wife, had shut himself 
up in his big, ugly man- 
sion, and had never allowed 
carriage or visitor to pass 
through his gates since. 
The servants who came to 
the village reported that 
the child in her prison 
was happy enough, that 
the old earl played with her 
at nursery games, gave her 
any number of pets, and 
taught her lessons himself 
which the young lady 
seemed to like very well. 
Later reports said that 
Lady Mildred had grown 
into a beautiful young 
woman, that she could ride 
and shoot as well as_ her 
father in his youngest days, 
and that she was quite a 
child at heart, amusing 
herself with clockwork 
toys, with all the old enthu- 
siasm of nursery days. 

The story so interested 
Dick that he determined 
by hook or crook to force 
himself upon ‘the Earl of 
Crowe and get a_ glimpse 
of the beautiful Mildred. 
Society in Crowe had not 
taken him up, after all; for 
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Christmas Day, and I’ve got you an invitation to the Chertseys— 
nicest people in the place, and the daughter devilishly good- 
looking. What d’you say to that ?” 

“I’ve got another engagement,” said Dick. 

‘« Where ?”’ asked the captain. 

‘* Crowe Castle,” said Dick. 

‘‘Oh, rot! Come to the Chertseys and have a good time. 
My dear fellow, you’re simply killing yourself here; you do 
nothing but think, think, think all day. Nothing knocks 
a fellow up like thinking. Don’t be a fool, come to the 
Chertseys.” 

But Dick was obdurate, and Captain Buck retired to his 
room, convinced that poor old Dicky was in a bad way, and 
quite certain that the ‘thinking business’ made Dick precious 
dull company. 

It was Christmas night. The moon rode high in the 
heavens, and the roads and fields and trees were crusted with 
thick snow. A glorious night. The landlord said it as Dick 
passed out of his doors with a big carpet bag in one hand, and 
a long staff in the other; and Dick puffing at his pipe, agreed 
that it was indeed a glorious night. He stumbled up the 


‘ village street, his thick boots getting gradually heavier with the 


binding snow, and struck off towards Crowe Castle. He passed 
the lodge gates and skirted 
the park palings till he 
reached the point which lay 
nearest tothe castle. Here 
the road was entirely de- 
serted. Dick clambered on 
to the palings and looked 
over into the trees; then 
he dropped back into the 
road, picked up his carpet 
bag, and, swinging it back- 
wards and forwards into 
the air, shot it at last over 
the palings. It fell with a 
dull thud on the snow 
under the leafless trees. 
Then Dick clambered up 
the palings and down again 
on the other side. He was 
in the forbidden ground. 
Picking up his bag, he 
trudged on through the 
trees till he reached the 
end of the copse, and saw 
before him the moon- 
blanched park — glittering 
under the steely stars, with 
Crowe Castle straight be- 
fore him—a black forbid- 
ding pile unilluminated at 
any point. Then Dick 
undid his bag and took out 
a long scarlet robe. This 
he threw over his thick 
ulster, thrusting his arms 
into the great, wide sleeves 
that were fringed with 
white fur. Then he dived 
into the bag again and 
brought forth a long snow- 
white beard, which he 
fastened over his ears. 
After that came a scarlet 


Dick had hired only a ullinghan. THE CHILDREN OF MRS. B. HANNEN, JUN, ‘yi — cowl edged with white fur, 


couple of horses and was 

not in a financial condition to make a brave display. His friend, 
Captain Buck, on the other hand, went everywhere, and seldom 
ate a dinner in the hotel. Dick, who was a hard reader as 
well as a keen huntsman, spent his evenings comfortably 
enough with “ Lavengro” or ‘* Don Quixote” on his knees, 
and excused himself whenever Captain Buck brought him an 
Invitation. 

A few days before Christmas Dick had hit ona harum-scarum 
scheme for getting inside the stout walls of Crowe Castle. Snow 
Was on the ground, and Captain Buck, who was skating from 
Morning to night, expressed surprise that Dick should remain any 
longer. There was no hunting, and no prospect of hunting. 
But Dick laughed and sat tight. 

One day, when little Captain Buck was skating with some 
of the unmarriageable daughters of the neighbourhood, a box 
attived for Dick, and he had it carried immediately to his bedroom. 
When Buck arrived at night, he found Dick sitting over the fire 
With no book on his knee. 

‘What the deuce are you doing now?” demanded the 
brilliant little dandy. 

“ Thinking,” said Dick. 

“Thinking be hanged!” Buck retorted. ‘ ‘To-morrow’s 


which he crammed over 
his head, and then, last of all, a bulging sack which he flung 
over his shoulder. With his staff in his hand, as veritable a 
Father Christmas as one could meet out of a picture-book, Dick 
boldly struck out across the open park towards the castle. 

The keen air exhilarated the adventurer as he went, and 
when the distant church clock chimed eight across the silent 
fields, he felt so obsessed by the spirit of Christmas, so entranced 
with the shimmering white scene over which his red-cloaked 
figure moved, that he had to restrain himself from crying out, 
‘Peace on earth, good will towards men!” Certainly Dick 
experienced no coward’s misgiving. The adventure thrilled 
him. He had no more thought of turning back .than a 
débutante has when she enters a ballroom. He was as brave 
as any soldier storming a flaming fort, as cheery as a sailor 
riding through a raging tempest. He had seen the dreaded 
earl, and he had no fear of him. He had not seen the, Lady 
Mildred, and he was mad to look in her eyes... 

But what a wild, fanciful scheme! Lord Crowe guarded 
his daughter against all the world. She had been imprisoned 
in this solitary park from her earliest infancy. No one was 
allowed to set foot in any part of the estate, and yet here was 
Dick Field—an utter stranger—dressed like Father Christmas, 
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and walking calmly towards the house as if he were a familiar 
friend of the family ! 

Happily, Christmas festivities had taken gardeners and 
keepers to their own snug cottages. There was no one to 
molest him, no one to prevent him from walking up to the 
front door and ringing the bell. But Dick did not go to the 
front door; he walked round to the further side of the castle, 
finding his way through a shrubbery, where trees sprinkled him 
with snow whiter than the fur on his scarlet robe. When he 
arrived at the other side of the house, he saw a light in the lower 
windows, a light that shone through the curtains drawn across the 
high French windows which opened on to the lawn. Dick crept 
nearer, and stood at last beside the windows. He listened, and 
heard the sound of the earl’s voice. Then there was a laugh, 
a girl’s bright laugh, followed by the hoarse crackling laugh of the 
old man. Dick smiled. Everybody seemed happy; he was 
happy too! He raised his hand and struck the window 
solemnly three times. 

Hardly had his hand left the panes when the curtain was 
jerked angrily to one side, and the face of the earl, furious and 
threatening, appeared at the window. Dick’s head was lowered, 
and he stood there a meek suppliant, his staff in his hand, his 
bag thrown over his shoulder. The window opened. 

«*‘ What fool’s game is this ?”” demanded Lord Crowe. 

Dick made no answer. 

“Jt’s our Christmas card, father!” cried the girl with a 
bright laugh, ‘“‘our only Christmas card!” 

“What the devil are you doing here?” shouted the 
old man. 

‘* I come,” said Dick, very slowly, and in a deep bass voice, 
“to wish you a merry Christmas. That is all. Is there no 
welcome for me?” 

The girl whispered in her father’s ear. 

‘What's in that sack?” he asked fiercely. 

Dick stooped and opened the sack’s mouth. 

“Toys!” cried the girl, clapping her hands. 

“Clockwork toys!” said the earl, with a chuckle. Then he 
knitted his eyebrows again. ‘ But who the devil are you, sir? 
I don’t care for this masquerading, and if you can’t give a 
satisfactory account of yourself you'll spend the night in the 
village lock-up, dam me if you sban’t. D’ye hear ?—in the 
village lock-up !”’ 

‘‘T am an old friend,” said Dick, slowly. 

‘You're an old liar!” said the earl, with a snap. 

“You turn away an old friend,” said Dick, sadly ; “and I 
will go, never to look in your face again. But,” he stooped 
down to the sack, “before 1 go, take this in memory of our 
dead friendship.”” He held up a clockwork toy. The girl put 
out her hand to examine it. ‘* Wait!” said Dick, in a voice of 
deep majesty. ‘Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mortality /” 

** Now who in the devil are you?” shouted the old man, as 
Dick brushed the toy with his cloak. 

“IT am a man,” said Dick, with great sorrow in his voice, 
‘‘ who has not tasted one glass of port this Christmas.”’ 

Then he burst out into a roar of laughter. ‘ Forgive me, 
my lord,” said he, ‘*but I felt that I must renew our 
acquaintance, and I could hit on no better time than Christmas 
Day for a visit.” 
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‘‘ Who in the deuce are you?’’ said Lord Crowe. 
‘« My name is Field,” said Dick, ‘‘a name 
‘Are you a Shropshire Field ?’’ demanded the old man. 
‘Yes, my lord.” 

“What branch ?” 

“My father, Barrington Field——— 





’ 


‘Your father! By gad, your father was my friend! We 
were at Oxford together. But he’s been dead twenty years, 
Come inside. Dam me if you shan’t have a glass of port before 


you go to the lock-up.” 


Dick pulled off his beard as he entered the room, and threw 


back the cowl. 


“Why, you’re the fool who carried that woman’s baby !” 


cried the earl. 
“*Oh, is this the man?” asked Mildred. 


Dick looked at her with a smile. ‘I carried the baby,” 


he said, ‘‘and by carrying the baby I got into conversation with 


my present host, and from that moment I have wanted to sce 


him again!” 
He said this so naturally, speaking carelessly to the girl, 


as a brother might speak to his sister, that the old earl was 


really pleased. He pushed the decanter towards Dick, and 
pulled out his little clay pipe. But Dick every now and then 
did steal a glance at Lady Mildred, and every glance brought 
him more and more into the toils of her quiet’ beauty. She 
reminded him of Chaucer’s lady : 
‘‘In hir is high beautée withouté pride, 
Youthé witnouté grenehede or folye.” 

She was so entirely natural, as far from mere gizlishness as 
she was above the polish of worldliness, that Dick felt he had 
really discovered a rare and radiant maiden, one whom he must 
win at all costs. So he took no notice of her, and _ talked 
entirely to her father. 

At last, when the toys had been examined, and Dick had 
listened to the earl’s memories of those distant days whea, as 
Harry Winnington, a younger son, he had dreamed dreams with 
Barrington Field on Oxford’s sacred soil, Father Christmas rcse 
to go. He clasped the earl’s hand warmly, vowed he had never 
spent a jollier Christmas Day, and then moved to the window. 

“Oh, forgive me,” he said, turning round to Lady 
Mildred, “I quite forgot to bid you good-bye!’ He shook 
her hand carelessly, then turned once more to the old man. 
“Good night, sir,” he said, ‘‘ and thank you for the port!” 

With a laugh he was gone. His heart was very sore, 
No invitation had been given to him. He would never be able 
to get back into those cold, black walls again. What was he to 
do? A shout from behind pulled him up. It was Lord Crowe. 

*« You've left the toys,” said the old man. 

‘* Keep them, my lord,” said Dick ; “‘ they are my Christmas 
present.” 

‘** All right,” said the earl, ‘don’t mind if I do. And you 
may come to dinner on New Year’s Day, only don’t come in that 
dam dressing-gown—it might frighten the cattle!” 

Dick did go to dinner on New Year’s Day, and when, a 
year later, Lady Mildred Winnington was married to Richard 
Barrington Field, Esq., of Fieldfair, Shropshire, the old earl, in 
frock-coat, varnished boots, and the stiffest of stiff collars, gave 
her away. 
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OUNTRY HOMES, in the sense in which they are 

valued in modern England, and shown in the pages of 

Country Lire, had their first beginnings in the reign 

of Edward I. Manor houses began to be built in his 

father’s time, after the wars with Simon de Montfort. 

But up till then there were practically no ‘‘ country homes,’’ only 
Norman towers and keeps. In the settled and orderly beginning 
of the rule of the conqueror of Wales, almost the first sign that a 
new and happier era had begun was that the roofs of the great 
Norman keeps were nearly all reported to be either ruinous or 
rotting. The walls remained for defence, but the great families 
left their odious donjons, and either added habitable buildings 
outside or built mansions and manors. One of the best and most 
interesting of these very early gentlemen’s houses is Stokesay, 
in Shropshire, the subject of the present article. It is called a 
castle, and was castellated, as the fear of civil war and Welsh 
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inroads was not allayed. But, for all that, it was a house and home, 
as different as possible from the gloomy keeps in which the poor 
Norman ladies and children were forced to live, with only the 
roof for a place of exercise, and bedrooms like caverns in the 
solid walls. Here, at least, they had cheerful rooms, galleries, 4 
ground floor which had not a prison below it, with its captives 
languishing in darkness and filth, and a chance of going out of 
doors when they liked through a “Christian” doorway. They 
had good wide windows which let in the light. At Stokesay 
those in the hall are believed to have been filled with glass 
above, and to have been closed with wooden shutters below. 

It stands in a fine wooded valley, about seven miles north 
of Ludlow, on the road from that place to Shrewsbury. It is 
almost perfect, though it has been uninhabited for a longer 
time than many houses are built to endure. The roofs are on 
the hall and one of the towers, and there is even glass in the 
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later windows. The fireplaces, 
and even the hinges and 
catches of the wooden shutters 
fitted to the inside of the tower 
windows, remain. 

If the reader will look at 
the view across the _ pool 
he will notice that the house 
consists of three parts.. At 
the end nearest the water is a 
tall double tower. It is a 
double octagon on the side here 
seen, but the design inside is 
still more complicated and 
carefully thought out. At the 
other end stands _ another 
smaller tower, also battle- 
mented .and_ arranged for 
defence. Between them lies 
the house proper, which is not 
castellated and has no battle- 
ments, but a tall high-pitched 
roof, like that of any modern 
house. And this, be it noted, 
is the original roof, for the 
timbers are all visible and 
perfect. This, the “ house ”’ 
part, is probably the oldest, 
older than the towers. The 
owner, Laurence de Ludlow, 
did not get leave to 
crenellate it till 1291, to Copyright 
which date or later the towers 
seem to belong. So also does, or did, a courtyard wall. Thus the 
mansion was very probably older, and the two towers added 
when the licence to fortify was granted. A deep moat was also 
dug, 22ft. wide, which comes close up to the walls of the house. 
The only entrance was by a gate-house. This gate-house, 
instead of being a pair of towers with a gate under them, as was 
the fashion until Tudor days, was, or rather is, a very richly- 
built Elizabethan house, made of elaborate timber-work. The 
gable is quite unique. On the left side may. be seen the remains 
of the courtyard wall, probably built by John de Ludlow, and 
the moat, across which a bridge runs to the gate-house door. 
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CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The other view of the gate-house is taken from inside the castle 
yard. But “castle yard” hardly gives the right idea of the 
place. It is purely a “house,” only fortified so far as was 
necessary to sleep in your own home in safety in the thirteenth 
century. It is believed that application for leave to fortify 
it was made to the King at Hereford, as that was the place 
where he was when he gave John of Ludlow leave to fortify 
his mansion. Modern architects, versed in the problems of 
combining comfort, convenience, and beauty, visit Stokesay 
with curiosity and return with a very hearty respect for 
the accomplished designer, their ancient fellow-artist, whose 
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name has perished while his works remain. The ingenious part 
of Stokesay is mainly the two towers and north end. The design 
in general is simple, though rather elaborate for the date at which it 
was conceived. There was the usual great hall, where everyone, 
from the master to the maids and men, dined and spent their 
leisure time. It occupies the central part of the roofed building 
between the towers. Inside the court it had four beautiful bays, 
each containing a fine pointed window, and one having also a 
pointed doorway. Against three bays thick buttresses are built, 
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and each bay has a gable over it. Inside the hall runs right up into 
the roof. The windows have seats in them, where people could 
sit and chat quietly. A door at the south end led to the passage 
that joined the large tower, and an outside staircase to the 
principal apartment, a kind of withdrawing room, to wiiich the 
master and mistress could retire after meals. This had a fine 
window like those in the hall. This room marks a great advance 
in comfort from the early feudal days. It is a charming room 
now, and was wainscoted and fitted with a fine carved chimney- 
piece in -the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. There 
were other apartments adjoin- 
ing. So also at the north 
end, which anyone who sees 
it from the outside will admit 
to be a very curious and strik- 
ing piece of house - building. 
The timber room on the top 
is as ancient as the rest, though 
the window is possibly Eliza- 
bethan. On the ground 
floor is a large cellar, and a 
small tower with walls 7ft. 
thick. In this and in the 
cellar are  arrow-slits. A 
staircase of solid plank leads 
to a landing, and to the room, 
of which the north end is made 
of the timber shown in the 
outside view, though the other 
side is stone, and there is a 
stone thirteenth century fire- 
place. The brackets supporting 
the timber part of the walls 
spring from stone corbels. It 
must have been a_ pleasant 
room at any date, and 4a 
wonderful and cheering novelty 
at the.time it was built. 

The whole appearance of 
Stokesay is most imposing; 
though it is not large. This 1s 
due at least as much to the 
double tower at the south end 
as to the hall and line ol 
“COUNTRY LIFE."  \vindows. This remarkable 
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tower is of three stories. Above is a battlemented parapet, 
and it is lighted by pointed windows, all of which on the 
lower storey are pierced obliquely to the wall, so that persons 
outside might not shoot arrows in promiscuously. It was made 
comfortable by wooden shutters under every window and loophole; 
the windows held seats inside, and the lower storey was divided 
into fairly comfortable rooms. From the general view it will be 
seen that the hall and other rooms were joined to the tower by a 
lofty building mainly used as a passage, with small windows on 
the outside high above the ground. The house gained its name 
from a family named Say, who held it from the Lacies before it 
passed to the Ludlows. At no great distance is Acton Burnell, 
another house which was licensed for fortification seven years 


FISHER-FOLK | 


ONDERFUL has been the fortune of the fisher- 
folk of France in their chroniclers, chief among 
whom we must of necessity place Victor Hugo 
and Pierre Loti. The latter, in ‘‘ Les Pécheurs 
d'Islande,” depicted, perhaps more vividly and 

pathetically than they have been touched by any other writer, 
the heart-sickness and long-deferred hope of the poor wife 
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WATCHING FOR A WIND. 
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earlier, but it is of a later style of architecture than Stokesay. 
The remains of the house at Acton Burnell, and of the barn in 
which a Parliament was held in 1283, have already been shown 
in Country Lire. There is not a more interesting thirteenth 
century house than this in the whole of England. When we 
consider how rude the age was, except in the surroundings of the 
Court, and how poor even the considerable proprietors were, 
especially in coin and credit, the evidence of the glimmerings of 
the modern taste for comforts and even for beauty in domestic 
architecture shown in this old Shropshire Manor, brings the 
present much nearer to the past than do the frowning fortresses 
which Edward I. built in Wales, or even the later glories of 
Windsor or Warwick. C. J. Cornisn. 


OF FRANCE. 


awaiting the return of her husband from the fishing banks of 
Newfoundland, her laying of his jersey upon the bed—to 
mock herself with a play that she knew to be unreal—and a 
thousand other beautifully sad suggestions. Victor Hugo, richer 
and more varied, shows us the toilers of the sea at their work, in 
all the changes and chances of weather and fortune, most vivid 
and fascinating in horror of all his pictures being, perhaps, the 
struggle with the great octopus 
in the cave of the sea. The 
gigantic squid has been famed 
in the more or less legendary 
accounts of maritime adven- 
ture years beyond date, yet 
the truth, as chiefly witnessed 
by the colossal fragments of 
these fish found in the maw of 
certain of the cetaceans, seems 
to show that in this, as in 
many other instances, imagina- 
tion lags far behind fact. The 
octopus exists in the depths 
of the sea, not only as large as 
Victor Hugo figured it, but 
immensely larger. Indeed, we 
can but guess, quite wildly, at 
the limit of size that these 
hideous things can reach. All 
these, and many other circum- 
stances of their lives, lend a 
strange glamour to all those 
who go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business 
in great waters, where they 
see God’s wonders; and this 
glamour has never been better 
expressed for us than in the 
writings of some of the French 
authors, treating of the lives of 
the fisher population of their 
coasts. 

Such writings as_ these, 
investing their subject with a 
special interest and attraction, 
may, perhaps, serve in part to 
explain the enthusiasm with 
which the French people at 
the present moment are 
engaged in strengthening both 
the fabric and the personnel of 
their Navy. It is from these 
fisher-folk that their .ablest 
and most courageous sailors 
are drawn, and at a moment 
when our own Navy League 
is putting forth urgent appeals 
to us to keep our own Navy 
on such a footing as shall give 
it, at the very least, the strength 
to guard the channels of our 
native islands, a consideration 
of these maritime people of the 
coast opposite to us cannot be 
uninteresting. 

We have so fallen into the 
habit of regarding the French 
as a Continental Power, mainly 
formidable by the strength of 
their Army, that we are m 
some danger of forgetting the 
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that France possesses on the Atlantic, to say nothing of her 
Mediterranean coast, and the very large resources that this 
maritime population gives her to draw on for the manning of 
her Navy. To the Briton the French fisher-folk are likely to 
appeal in the first place from the point of view of the picturesque, 
and, in that regard, nothing can be more artistic than certain 
aspects of their life, as in THe H1GH-kIRTLED PRawNneR, seeking 
the treasures of her net, not to be gathered without peril of 
IMPALEMENT to her bare feet by some sharp-edged shell or 
rock. These aspects have had full justice rendered to them by the 
native artists, and by many of our own painters, who have found 
subjects and inspiration on the French coasts in fuller measure 
than they are to be met at home. Perfectly charming 
pictures have been in many cases the result. Neither is it to be 
caid that in skilful fishing, or in the able management of a boat, 
whether on the distant banks of Newfoundland or on the trawling 
erounds near home, the French sailor is at all the inferior of the 
Isriton. Indeed, it has happened to us to be forced to take 
example from the French before now in certain departments of 
inaritime affairs: but this has been rather from a race that, 
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The boats scudding down the estuary to the oyster flats make a 
gay and lively scene. 

All the way up the coast—Rochefort, La Rochelle, Brest, 
ports without number—there is boating on a scale far bigger. 
Then, round the corner, we come to other oyster places, near by 
where these pictures of the fisher-folk were taken, Cancale, 
where the oysters, for size, beat those of Arcachon, but for delicacy 
are inferior. All the length of this immense seaboard there are 
fishers of every kind. Some are fishers of the deep sea, who go 
after the cod as far as Newfoundland and fish with the deep-sea lines 

a very cruel life of exposure and monotony, with the excellent 
chance of being run down in the perpetual fog by an ocean liner, 
and never a word said about it when the ship comes home. In the 
dead of night there is a crash, a cry, a slight shock of the ship, 
and that is all they on the liner know. Maybe the ship struck an 
iceberg or a whale and the cry was that of a sea-bird. In any 
case none of the small boat’s crew are left to ask questions, 
neither do any of them return to their pleasant homes in 
Normandy, where the little village lies beneath the church 
tower, embedded ina setting of apple orchards. And besides those 
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living on French shores, are yet not French, neither by race, 
customs, nor language—the Basques of the country adjacent to 
the Spanish marches and the Pyrenees. There the Biscayan 
billows roll in with a size and force scarcely to be matched. 
In consequence a need has arisen, with the sardine-catchers 
and other fishers of those shores, for boats of the best lines 
to live in seas so formidable, and the outcome is that our 
Admiralty, some time back, sent a special commission to study 
the lines of these boats, to which our own men-of-war boats are 
now assimilated. The sailors of that country were ever of old 
skilled seamen and good fighters, and the corsairs of St. Jean 
de Luz were feared and famous. 

A little northward along the coast we come to the famous 
oyster place, Arcachon, still in the Gironde. Oyster culture 
is the great and, almost, the engrossing occupation of its 
maritime people, except in the summer, when the. beach is 
gay with bathing-tents, and all Bordeaux, in holiday, has 
turned out there for its watering-place. The oyster culture is 
the occasion for very picturesque scenes; the women engaged 
therein don crimson knickerbockers of the brightest hue, and the 
men are booted right up to the thigh with long sea-boots. 
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who go from their homes for many months at a time, and 
are they of whom Pierre Loti likes to tell us, there are the 
travailleuvs de la mey nearer home--trawlers, seine netters, drift 
and hang netters, and the like, down to the ladies paddling 
through the shallows and thrusting their wide prawn nets along 
the golden sands. There is, at most of the watering-places where 
we Britons come into any contact with the maritime populations 
of France, a distinctly double life. There is the life of which we 
make a part—the life of the hotels, pensions, casinos, of. the 
sea-bathing, and all the rest of the enjoyments that are rather 
doubtful ; and, on the other hand, there is the very stern and pathetic 
life of the fisher people, who are the original inhabitants of these 
places. Generally the two lives go on in quite distinct quarters. 
The fisher quarter is cc’umonly the old part of the town, and 
is picturesque, very attractive, and very smelly ; the other, 
the quarter of the lodging-houses, is new, clean, spick and span, 
garishly painted, and rather hideous. That is the rule, almost 
without exception, of these places. The two human species 
fraternise very kindly, in spite of the hard feelings that the 
French Press would make their readers believe they ought to 
cherish for Ja perfide Albion, the idle visitors looking with a very 
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genuine interest on the strenuous inhabitants of the fisher port ; 
and the latter regarding the former with a kindly curiosity and 
pity that is full of charity. 

Very delightful and expressive are the features of some of 
these fisher-folk. The prawning-woman of our first two illus- 
trations is really not much less than a type of pure beauty and 
symmetry of face and figure, but even more attractive are the 
gnarled and wrinkled faces of some of the old sea-dogs, on which 
so many A Story OF THE SEA seems written. It is in moments 
of abstraction that these speaking faces may be studied with the 
best results, when THE DREAMER seesin his mental visions scenes of 
the tropics maybe, or of the arctics; scenes, at any rate, far removed 
from those on which he looks out with the unseeing eyes of sense. 

It is very ill making international comparisons; yet good 
may come even of that unprofitable work, if the one will but take 
counsel from the qualities or the defects of the other. In clever- 
ness and resource the French sailor seems to be well the equal of 
our bluejacket, and for sheer daring and acceptance of risk he is 
not behind him. These are dangerous and rocky coasts whereon 
the travailleur de la mer finds his business and his profits; but, once 
entangled in the risks, if the hazard seems to be going against 
him, the French sailor does not seem to have guite the same 
steadfastness of soul that the sterner Briton has. _ It is the solid 
Teutonic, rather than the brilliant Latin gift, this of enduring 
unto the death undismayed. It is in this that the British 
seaman’s advantage lies, if anywhere, over his fellow of France; 
so at least it would seem to the writer, who has had some 
little knowledge of the seamen of both nations. The sailor is 
always a ready fellow, be he French or British; he is bound 
to be by the necessities of his profession. Possibly, but not 
certainly, the French sailor has the advantage in this regard 
of the Briton; but both countries have excellent material at their 
command in the population of their seaboards. Pity that 
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it seems inevitable they should regard each other as rivals, 
instead of working together for the world’s good and peace! 
But that, it appears, is but an idle dream. Picturesque and 
vigorous, beyond those of our British fellows, are the uncon- 
scious poses of some of these seamen of France. It is worth an 
artist’s while to give them something of a careful study, if it 
were for this alone. Delightful in its freedom is the attitude 
of the fellow whose arm is round the mast, in the picture 
of the two who are here seen WATCHING FOR A WIND, 
With a British bluejacket such a pose would have something 
of a theatrical air, but with the more lissom Frenchman it is 
the simple, natural expression of his grace and suppleness of 
muscle. There is a cheeriness and readiness for conversation 
among these French fishers that you will not always find in the 
British fishermen, who are often of a ‘‘dourness” that is 
Scottish and not a little saturnine. 


HGRALIANT # 
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By Joun BLounpDELLE-BurTon. 
Part ], 

HE Marquis de Dangenancour had always borne so 
extreme a reputation for astuteness and _ political 
brilliancy during the last ten years of the reign of 
Louis le Grand, as well as the years which comprised 
the regency of Philippe d’Orléans, and also the first 

five years of the reign of Louis le Bien-aimé, that when he was 
appointed ambassador to the Court of Spain it was recognised 
that the best choice possible had heen made. 

For Monsieur le Marquis 
possessed every requisite for 
filling so high a post at a time 
which might be called troublous 
—a time when a Frenchman 
reigned over the land which 
should rightly have been ruled 
by an Austrian, and when the 
throne which should have been 
occupied by the descendant of 
Charles V. was, instead, occu- 
pied by a Bourbon. Amongst 
those requisites were, first, an 
ancient descent and consider- 
able wealth, and, secondly, 
that brilliancy of intellect, not 
to say of statecraft, which had 
caused him to be often styled 
“Une fine lame.” And une fine 
lame, indeed, he was; while 
those who thought that they 
could outwit or trick Monsieur 
le Marquis were generally 
brought to acknowledge at last 
that their efforts were entirely 
in vain. Calm, and always 
unruffled, possessing a manner 
that was superb in its quiet 
impassiveness, and a handsome 
face which was a mask and not 
a glass through which those 
who chose might easily look, 
the Marquis de .Dangenancour 
had gone through life, listening, 
bowing, smiling, promising 
everything, and, in his sleeve, 
laughing, if not sneering, at 
those to whom he so listened, 
bowed, smiled, and promised. 
Ile was in truth the very pink 
and nonpareil of what an 
ambassador, and that a French 
one of the early eighteenth 
century, should be. 

Now, upon a bright: May 
day, his great carriage, drawn 
by six horses, rumbled down 
the Paseo del Prado, and from 
the windows the calm, mask- 
like face of the ambassador 
looked forth as he made his 
entry into Madrid and went to 
pay his respects to the monarch 
to whom he was accredited. 
And he smiled that calm, self- 
satisfied smile which caused 
Copyright—""C.L." some who observed it to think 
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that it was the most sweet smile that ever lit up the face of any 
patrician, while, on the other hand—and this was strange—it 
irritated others to a pitch of fury, and caused more than one 
person to long to strike those thin lips with their clenched fist, 
and many to feel their biood boil within them. He smiled 
because he remembered how he had intrigued, and twisted, and 
turned, and crept, and crawled to obtain the high office which 
he now held, and how he had whispered, and insinuated, and 
suggested many things against those who were rivals for that 
office, so that at last he had won, and they who would have 
scorned to practise such knavery as his, had lost. He had won, 
and he was content. 

“Tt is not often, mon amt,” he said to himself, as he gazed 
out on his running footmen and the Spanish guards which the 
King had sent to escort his carriage to the Palacio Real, ‘“ that 
those who stand in your way are not pushed aside; not often 
that those who would pick the fruit you covet are able to do 
so. Non! non/ Dangenancour does not allow himself to be 
outwitted.”’ 

Then, as he so spoke to himself, he bade a footman throw 
out more silver pieces to the poor who stood by the roadside 
saluting and acclaiming him, and smiled sweetly on the little 
page, all clad in cloth of gold and crimson, who sat upon his 
carriage step and softly touched a guitar as the carriage progressed 
slowly along, and the bells of Nuestra Senora de Atocha rang 
out a joyous peal in honour of the advent of the new French 
ambassador. 

But night had come, the deep, sapphire-vaulted night of a 
Spanish early summer, when myriads of stars were glistening in 
the heavens, ere Monsieur le Marquis was able to seek his own 
sleeping apartment in the Embassy. For the King had been 
most gracious to him—who was his countryman ds well as the 
new ambassador from his own country; his Majesty had bidden 
him remain to supper and had presented him to all the highest 
of the land; he had drunk to him from out his own gold cup, 
and then had bidden the Marquis pledge him from that self- 
same goblet. So that it was indeed late ere monsieur found 
himself seated on the balcony of his bedroom overlooking the 
Summer garden of the Embassy, with his wig off and his body 
lightly enveloped in his silken robe de chambre, and with a pile of 
letters before him on ‘a table, over which a lamp: filled with 
soft Spanish oil cast its rays. Near him was his secretary at 
another table, engaged in breaking the seals or severing the 
silk which fastened those letters, in glancing at the contents and in 
informing the Marquis of their nature, and, afterwards, in putting 
them aside for later consideration or handing them to the latter. 

“But this one, your Excellency,” the secretary said now, as 
he opened still another letter, “is for your private eye alone, 
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Doubtless it is so. It begins: ‘Mon chery Dangenancour,’ 
and——” 


‘Is signed what ?”’ interrupted the ambassador. 

‘“By one word alone. Doubtless a title. The word 
‘ Belasyses.’ ” 

‘* Belasyses!"’ the ambassador said, speaking suddenly. 
‘‘ Belasyses. The Earl of Belasyses. An old, true friend, yet 
one I have not seen for five-and-twenty years. Give me the 
letter.” 

Then, when the secretary had done so, and the Marquis 
Dangenancour had glanced at the paper, which, he noticed, bore 
outside it the red post-boy with his horn—sure sign that it came 
from England—he muttered, “ Ay, ’tis the same hand; square, 
firm, as Belasyses himself. The very hand.” After which he 
read the contents written in French. 

‘* Mon cher ami,” those contents ran. ‘I read in our 
journals that you are sent ambassador from France to Spain. 
Je te félicite. You have arrived. Dangenancour was sure to do 
that. Yet, since I must be brief, a truce to congratulations. A 
serious grief has fallen.on me, and the blow is struck from 
Madrid, the very city at which you now are, or should be ere long. 
Listen, and—once, but once only—let me remind you that I did 
you a service in the past and saved you from peril——” 

‘“’Tis true,’ the ambassador muttered to himself. ‘’Tis 
very true. Had it not been for Belasyses, my career had been 
sunk, ruined; I had never risen again. I should never have 
been ambassador to Spain or elsewhere. I have not forgotten.” 
Then he contfnued the perusal of the letter. 

‘“Now, I call on you to help me—to return that service. 
My son, ever wild and self-willed, has fled to Madrid with a 
Spanish dancing girl, whom he vows he will marry in her own 
land. Heaven help me! he may have done so by now. They 
are at Madrid’; his last letter bears the direction 5a, Paseo de las 
Delicias, If they are not married, if it is not too late, I implore 
you to prevent him from making her his wife. He is my only 
son, heir to my title and my fortune, to an old and honoured 
name. Save .him, separate them, buy her off. Pay anything, 
give her all she asks, but save him and my honour, the honour 
of my house. I implore you to do so. ' Pay anything, but do it. 
Then draw on me for all. In memory of our early friendship, of 
what I once did for you, I beseech you grant my request. 

‘¢ Ton Ami, BELASYSES.” 

When he had read through this the ambassador let his hand, 
still holding the letter; fall to his knee, and sat there meditating. 
Musing, too, upon how long it was since he had seen the English 
exile, now the Earl of Belasyses, who was then Lord Kennet and 
a Jacobite sheltering in Paris. And as he did so he recalled 
a folly of his own youth, an action that, had it ever been made 
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public or become known in Court circles, would have ruined 
him ; a folly which would have caused Louis le Grand-—already 
growing old and pious and devout—to have banished him for 
ever from that Court instead of making him a favourite, of 
forwarding his career, and giving him one post after another, 
until at last he had arrived at the height he had now reached. 
And it was Kennet, or Belasyses, who had saved him and made 
his great future, his present great position, possible. 

Well! he would repay all that this man had once done fo: 
him; he who had scoffed at such trifles as gratitude and friend- 
ship for others, and the recollection of past kindnesses, would 
now himself show gratitude. He feared that in doing so he was 
acting contrary to all rules he had made for the guidance of his 
conduct through life, but, still, he would do it. He was growing 
old; doubtless to that was to be attributed the softening of his 
natufe—but no matter what the cause might be, still he would 
do it. If he could save the son of Belasyses from his infatua- 
tion he should be saved. 

Wherefore upon the next night the Marquis de Dangenancour 
descended from a birlocho—since, naturally, one of his great State 
carriages would kave been out of place on such an adventure as 
this—in the neighbourhood of the Paseo de las Delicias and 
made his way towards No. 5 of that street. Later, at midnight, 
he would attend a State ball, clad in all the splendour pertaining 
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to an ambassador, but now he was dressed in a simple russet 
satin suit, with a light summer cloak worn over all, and with, 
upon his face, a vizard mask. Also, he carried by his side a 
stout Verdun knuckle-bow rapier instead of a Coust sword, not 
knowing what or whom he might encounter in so low a part of 
the city. And, indeed, it seemed as though such precautions 
were not useless, since, at the corner of a side street, he saw 
more than one group of evil-looking men, who regarded him 
curiously, while once a woman, hooded and masked as much as 
he, turned round, and looked at him as she passed, and, recog- 
nising perhaps that he was of the Court, whispered, ‘‘ Beau 
masque, prends garde.’ But he was no coward, and therefore 
went on. 

Reaching No. 5a of the street he sought, he saw that the houses 
were old and tumble-down; the windows, when not closely barred, 
were broken; everything spoke of poverty, or something worse 
than poverty, sheltering within. Yet he reflected that, if 
Belasyses’s son was wild and dissolute and strong-headed, he 
was as like as not to be without means to procure any better 
shelter than such a place as this could offer. 

Asking of an old crone who stood at the door of No. 5a if 
there dwelt therein any Englishman of the name of Kennet, he 
received for answer that there was such a man above on the 
iourth flight, while the woman vouchsafed him the further 
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information that with him was a lady to whom he was shortly 
to be married. 

“So,” said his Excellency to himself, ‘1 have found the 
quarry. Now to buy the dancing girl off.” 

He reached the fourth floor, and, following the directions 
of the old woman, knocked on the door to the right of where 
the stairs turned. A moment afterwards he heard a woman’s 
voice, and that a soft and gentle one, which bade him enter, 
Whereupon, acting upon such permission, he pushed open the 
door and found himself in a poorly-furnished sitting-room and 
face to face with a girl who sat writing at a table by the aid 
of a lamp. 

Yet, even as the Marquis regarded her, he recognised that 
there needed neither wildness nor waywardness to cause young 
Lord Kennet to be madly in love with this girl, since she 
was supremely beautiful, so beautiful that even he, who had 
seen so much beauty in his time, thought he had never 
hitherto gazed on so lovely a face. 


Part lI. 


His hat in hand, his eyes devouring all the loveliness of ‘his 
girl’s face, the ambassador advanced into the room with as much 
deference and homage as he would have assumed had he been 
advancing to salute a princess. Then he paused’ before the girl, 
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and stood almost nervously regarding her, while she, glancing up 
at him, exclaimed : 

‘* What is it that the sefor requires ?”’ 

“J,” he replied, though stammering a little as he did so, 
so that he wondered if, in truth, he could be the Marquis de 
Dangenancour or some inferior person who stood abashed before 
a low-born dancing girl; “‘ 1—I come on a mission to my Lord 
Kennet from his father. I——” 

“Tf,” said this girl, rising from her seat, ‘‘ you seek him, it is 
best that I should summon him at once.” Then, going to a 
door, which was one of two that opened out of this poor, ill- 
furnished parlour, she said, ‘“‘ Arturo, a senor is here who comes 
on a mission to you from your father.” 

“He may come,” a voice replied, ‘‘ yet his coming will be 
of no avail. No desire of my father can weigh with me, or at 
least it cannot do so concerning one thing. Yet bid hiin be 
seated, I will be with him at once.” 

A moment later, and from the door to which the girl had 
gone, there came forth a young man. One who was of so gravé 
and serious an aspect, one upon whose handsome features there 
was so calm and self-contained an expression, that for an instant 
the ambassador wondered if his friend the Earl had not 
misrepresented his son. This man looked more like some grave 
and sober student than an evil liver, or a wastrel who was about 
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to put the final touch to a long course of depravity by marrying 
a dancing girl, 

“Sir,” he said, addressing the Marquis, ‘I have seen you 
before. Isaw you make your state entry into the city yesterday. 
How comes it that you are here nowas an emissary of my father ?” 

‘‘Read that,” the Marquis said, putting Lord Belasyses’s 
letter into the cther’s hand. ‘“ Read that. Thereby you will 
understand my intrusion here.” 

The young man did read it, while, as he did so, his brow 
contracted ; more than once he uttered an impatient expression ; 
once, too, he muttered an imprecation on the writer, then he 
returned the letter to the Marquis de Dangenancour. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” he said, in a tone that was full of dignity, 
‘your mission has failed. No power on earth—the best father 
that ever lived—and mine has not been that !—-could make me 
comply with his desire. Monsieur le Marquis, I would not be 
discourteous, but your presence here is useless.’ 

Even, however, as Lord Kennet spoke, the girl had possessed 
herself of the letter, which the Marquis had let fall on the table, 
and had swiftly perused it. And now, as the latter let his eyes 
light on her, he saw that she was weeping, while a moment later 
she spoke. 

“Arturo, oh! Arturo,” she sobbed, ‘oh! my love, I knew 
not, I never dreamt that—that what we hoped, what we desired, 
could bring such ill to you. Arturo,” she wailed, ‘am I so 
accursed a thing? Shall my love blight all your life, destroy for 
ever your future? Never, never, never !”’ 

“Ah, no! Ah, no!” the young lord cried. ‘ Pay no heed 
to my father’s letter. It proceeds from one cross-grained and 
churlish, one who deems his self-importance supreme. And, 
Catalina, nothing upon this earth shall part us, nothing persuade 
me to cancel my vows. To-morrow, aye, to-morrow, you become 
my wife. Your Excellency,” he exclaimed, suddenly breaking 
off to address the other, ‘‘ what is it youdo? Have you come 
here to insult us ?”’ 

For, as he had spoken to her whom he addressed as Catalina, 
he saw the Marquis de Dangenancour bring forth a large packet 
from beneath his cloak, a packet the substance of which he could 
not fail to recognise. A packet which was a_ bundle of 
obligations, or, as later they came to be called, bank-notes, 
drawn on the royal banks of Castille and, Barcelona. 

‘1 would insult neither you nor the lady,” the Marquis said 
very gently, since even his heart was tocuched by the girl's 
beauty and distress, as well as by the love which existed between 
these two. ‘ But, you see, you have read your father’s letter. 
I do but endeavour to fulfil a task—irksome, unhappy, though it 
be. I must perforce perform it. And, and,” he continued, 
bowing with the deepest courtesy to the girl, ‘I may promise 
that this sum, which is in itself considerable, shall by no means 
be all. I myself may promise on behalf of my old friend the 
Earl that your future shall be secure, that——”’ 

But, with a cry of bitterness, the girl sprang to her feet, 
sweeping disdainfully the package of notes or obligations to the 
floor with her hands, while with streaming eyes she faced the 
Marquis. 

‘Monsieur,’ she said, mastering herself, ‘‘it needed not 
this to prove to me of how poor account my love is. Yet this 
offer from you on behalf of his father seals all. Henceforth— 
oh! Arturo—henceforth we are parted for ever.” 

“Catalina! my love, my life! Catalina! what would 
you do?” 

‘Do! Save you from me. Arturo, farewell. Remember 
me. Out of my love for you, I set you free, now—at once; 
and for ever ” 

Then, ere either of them could stop her, she was gone. 
With incredible swiftness she had fled from the room and down 
the darkened stairs and so out into the night. 

“Ah! Ah!” exclaimed Lord Kennet. ‘ You have slain 
her; to-night she will be found drowned in the river. Catalina, 
Catalina!”” he cried, rushing out after the girl. ‘Catalina. 
Catalina, my wife!” 

But weeks went on after the events of that night, and still 
Catalina was neither found nor heard of, and Lord Kennet, who 
had consented to take up his residence at the French Embassy, 
assumed mourning for the affianced wife whom he had lost. 
And, perhaps, it was through the soft and benign influence of 
the Marquis that, at last, he was brought to acknowledge that 
his marriage might have been a mistake, in spite of his deep love 
for the girl. Perhaps, he conceded, they might not have been 
happy, their lot in life being so unequal. 

Then, after a still longer time, he yielded to the Marquis’s 
Suggestion that he should return to England and make peace 
with his father. 

“ You shall travel as befits your state,” that nobleman said : 
“as befits the future Earl of Belasyses. All shall be well with 
you.” While, to show that he meant what he said, he provided 
Lord Kennet with a sumptuous carriage and horses, footmen and 
Servants, and a large sum of money, all of which he said his old 
mood the Earl might recompense him for at his own will and 
pleasure. 
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Then, when his lordship had set out for England vid the 
Pyrenees and France, the astute Marquis sat down and privately 
despatched by a sure hand another large sum of money to the 
demoiselle Catalina Almagro, at the address of a tavern in 
Amsterdam. For he had received from that unhappy girl a 
letter (which he had been careful not to show to Lord Kennet) 
in which she stated that night and day she blessed Heaven that 
she had done that which was right, and that, though her heart 
was broken in the doing of it, she still did not regret her decision. 
She was almost starving, she added, but still that was nothing. 
ven though she should die of hunger, she had not broken and 
ruined the life of him whom she had worshipped. 

It was with a pleasurable feeling of satisfaction, therefore, that 
the Marquis de Dangenancour began to write the whole account 
of this transaction to his old friend the Earl of Belasyses in 
England, and, as he penned it, he thought that Belasyses would 
not only thank him for all his efforts but compliment him on his 
astute manner of carrying through the transaction. 

A month after the despatch of that account, he saw on 
entering his private saloon that the reply had come from 
England, and he sank into his deep fauteuil to read the Earl's 
congratulations and thanks. What he did read ran as follows: 

‘* Mon cher Dangenancour,—-You have a heart of gold 
beneath the exterior of a diplomatist. When a man should 
want a true friend he would find him in you. Such _ being 
so, it grieves me to state that, in what you tell me of your 
transactions with Lord Kennet and the Sighorina Catalina 
Almagro, there must be: some grievous error. Cher amt, there 
is no Lord Kennet, for the sufficient reason that I have never 
married, and consequently have no son. Perhaps, however, this 
so-called son of mine is the same man who once came to me 
with a pitiful story of how you had cast off a daughter of yours 
who had married him. I was about to help them, when I 
bethought me of asking your ambassador to this country whether 
he had ever heard any whisper of the story, and from him I learnt 
that you were no more blessed with a wife than am I. The 
young man was, I have since been told, an English spy of the 
Government in Paris. Of the fascinating lady I know nothing. 
But still I thank you for what you would have done for me, and 
I deplore the loss to which you have been subjected.—Thine 
always, BELAsysEs.” 


THE SHOOTING . ... 
. . . OF THE OTTER. 


HERE are perhaps no conceivable circumstances that 
can make a hunting man brand himself without 
reproach with the name of vulpecide. Place a follower 
of the Quorn on an island entirely uninhabited save by 
himself, a few sea fowl, that are his only hope of 

subsistence, and a ravenous old fox, whose subsistence 1s on 
those same sea fowl, and we believe that such a man would 
suffer himself to feel the pangs of something very near starvation 
before he could bring himself to destroy the enemy whom the 
immortal Jorrocks designates “the thief of the world.” Such a 
man will see, or rather feign not to see, a skulking hill fox in the 
wilds of Scotland (remote by several mountain ranges from any 
pack of hounds, where the vulpine species is looked upon as 
nothing but an unmitigated scourge by the unsophisticated 
inhabitants), and would joyfully shoot a beater in preference 
to that fox. So great is the power of inveterate sentiment and 
instinct. 

Something of the same feeling every right-minded sportsman 
must experience when he is invited in the wilds of Scottish 
islands or the western mainland to shoot the otter. It does not 
make the matter much better that in these wilds the quarry is 
spoken of as the “sea-otter,” as if he were a distinct species. 
‘Chere is such a beast as the sea-otter, well known to the furrier 
and to the wearer of furs, that has beautiful and most valuable 
pelt; but that sea-otter is no more the otter which inhabits the 
seaboard of Scotland than is our own seal the fur seal of Alaska. 
The fur of the otter that we kill down by the sea in Scotland is, 
indeed, famed to be richer, softer, and more valuable than that 
of the otter hunted and killed in the rivers ; but if there really be 
this difference, it is due rather to the creature’s mode of life, its 
food, and perhaps to the action of the salt water on its skin, than 
to any difference of species. The otter, in fact, that lives down 
in the cairns by the sea is no other than the otter of the rivers. 
It is the same creature, gone down to the sea for change of air 
and climate, and it may be, and probably is, the case that the 
self-same otter will spend some months of the year inland in the 
rivers, and other months by the sea, just as the human being 
seems to think it essential for his well-being that he should snuff 
the sea breezes and the ozone from time to time. 

So we cannot take this comfort to our souls, and say that it 
is not the otter, but the sea-otter, that we hunt, and perforce 
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shoot with a gun that is the iniquitous circumstance of the 
hunting, as he is driven from the cairns beside the sea. Likely 
enough we shall fall in with the local manner so as to designate 
him a sea-otter, in the parlance common to ourselves and those of 
our gillie coadjutors who “ have the English”; but we shall know 
very well, for all that, that he is not the sea-otter really, but the 
otter plain and simple, gone for his pleasure or his health to 
the seaside. Let us be honest. At the same time let us, so far 
as in us lies, be logical; and, being so, it becomes certain at 
once that this is a perfectly legitimate and sportsmanlike kind of 
sport. We are killing a sporting animal, an animal that would 
damage the fishing not a little (the actual extent is matter of 
some dispute) if he were left to flourish in unchecked abundance, 
and assuredly there is no question about it that he is given a 
very fair chance of his life. He is not ‘cornered ”’ in any sense. 
If anyone should think so, he has only to come out and enjoy a 
few days of this really exhilarat- 
ing fun, and then he will see for 
himself that the chances are 
not only even, but really are 
long odds on the otter. 

The manner of this sport 
is as follows: Donald, the 
gillie-in-chief—to whom all the 
ways of the fish of the sea 
and the birds and beasts that 
live by its shores are as open 
and familiar as his own doings 
—will tell you that at the 
lowest of the low tides is the 
time, and indeed the only time, 
at which your “ sea-otter”’ (call 
him by the name he commonly 
bears, and the name that may 
help to salve your conscience} 
can be pursued with even a 
thousand to one chance of 
killing him. <A great propor- 
tion of the seashore on the 
west of the Scottish mainlana 
and on western Scottish islands 
is a confused mass of 
tumbled-down bits of rock and 
crag, fallen from the cliffs above 
under the buffeting of winds 
and waves. It is the stuff of 
which the basaltic formation 
of the Giant’s Causeway con- 
sists, and here and there, as on 
the north coast of Skye, and 
more notably in Staffa and 
Iona, you may see the same 
singular symmetrical and ©. Reid, Wishaw, N.2, 
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columnar formation. But as 
arule the shore will not wear 
the artificial aspect of this 
columnar arrangement, but 
will be a chaotic mass of frag- 
ments—great piles of stones. 
These in the Scottish tongue 
are called “cairns.” It is in 
these cairns that the sot-disant 
sea-otters live. It is quite im- 
possible to say the extent of 
the ramifications of the pas- 
sages among these piles of 
stones, for only the otters and 
the terriers that are used in 
hunting the otters can penetrate 
them. There is no plase here 
for those fine shaggy, deep- 
chested, and deep-voiced otter- 
hounds that make the welkin 
resound as they chase the otter 
of the rivers up and down the 
streams. You must have small 
dogs, short-legged dogs, dogs 
that stand hardly higher at the 
shoulder than the long and low 
otter himself. And such dogs 
as this you find in the very 
best perfection in this country 
of the West of Scotland; for 
there is the home of the Skye- 
terriers, bravest and most pug- 
nacious of small dogs, who 
will go down the dark cave 
fearlessly and tackle the demon 
Copyright who lives in its depths witha 
courage that is their birthright. 
Donald, having selected the time, an hour or so before the 
lowest of the tide, will have brought with him, and piled into 
the boat’s stern, A ConrusepD CANINE Mass of these little 
gentlemen, in a chaos that makes individuality as lost as in the 
chaotic mass of tumbled-down bits of rock amongst which you 
will seek to find your otter. 

And this is the mode of hunting him. Arrived at the 
cairn of stones, where, as is well known to Donald, is THE 
SEA-OTTER’S ANCESTRAL Home, Donald will let the dogs, or so 
many of them as he sees fit, go hunting down the rocky passages. 
Above, in a position of command, you will take your stand with 
the gun and will keep a bright look-out, because the space in 
which you will have a chance of shooting the bolting otter is a 
narrow one—that narrow margin, to wit, that lies between the 
entrance to the otter’s home and the salt sea. Once across that 
margin of peril the otter is safe enough, for you will never see 
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him again. One nostril up to breathe; one eye to observe you 
through—that is as much as he will venture above water again till 
you are gone well out of his ken. And your look-out will need 
to be the brighter because it is not, as a rule, at the moment of 
the fiercest worrying and noise in the depths of those mysterious 
caverns that the otter is likely to bolt. He is too wise for this— 
to come out with much advertisement. Rather, after a fierce 
worry, of which one or two of your little terriers are likely enough 
to bear trace, he will steal out stealthily, yet swiftly, and always 
by the exit that you are least expecting, and if you do not snap 
at him quickly he will be gone for ever. That is the excitement 
of it — the expectation, and the knowledge that you must 
be ever on the gui vive if you are not to lose, once and for 
all, the chance of the day. It is far from being likely that in 
the course of the same day you will be granted a second chance. 

As has been 
said, it is only at 
the lowest of the 
tide that you will 
have a_ chance 
at all, - because 
at other seasons 
the bolt-hole of 
the otter will be 
covered by the 
sea, so that he 
can make his 
exit invisibly; 
and the lowest of 
the tide does not 
last for ever. So 
soon as you have 
run through one 
cairn and found 
the otter not at 
home, you must 
get your whole 
ship’s company 
of small dogs on 
board again with- 
out loss of a 
moment, and on 
to the next cairn. 
If you can visit, 
say, three cairns 
at a single low 
tide, you do well. 
It needs to pick 
a day of quiet 
weather, for the 
landing on the 
slippery stones 
is “ kittle’”’ work 
at any time, and 
their angles are 
sharp enough 
to stave a hole 
in the boat with 
the gentlest lift 
and fall of the 
swell. Neither 
are your transits 
and disembarka- 
tions likely to be 
effected without 
much furious 
mutual warfare 
among the canine 
members of your 
crew, for, in their 
disappointment, 
if they find no 
otter, they willbe  C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
sure to do a little 
fighting amongst themselves to pass the time and keep their 
teeth sharp set. 

Then, on the way home, when the tide has come too high 
for the otter-hunting, you may look in at one or two of these 
caves of the sea that are THE Home oF THE Rock-PIGEON. You 
yourself, being the gunner, will not need to look in at them 
personally; you will but send in a man to drive out the wild blue 
rocks and give you shots of the most amazing difficulty. Should 
jou remain in the rocking boat the difficulty is increased nota 
Ittle, and even from the solid shore the wild blue rock, as he 
Scuds, with lightning-swift and snipy flight, up the cliff head, is 
& most perplexing mark to hit. No previous practice with 
any other bird will have taught you anything of his rapid 
antics. He has a flight sui generis that makes him an extra- 
early easy bird to miss—an extraordinarily satisfactory bird 
© kill, 
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BIRD NOTES FROM . 
IRISH LIGHTHOUSES. 


N Irish country gentleman, Mr. Richard Barrington, has, for the last 
eighteen years, been receiving reports of the migration of birds from 
the ring of lighthouses and lightships round the coasts. The light- 
house keepers have sent in the reports without payment, and Mr. 
Barrington has collected, analysed, and published them with great 
labour and cost. 

We do not propose to review this monumental work, which contains 
more than 30,000 entries, but there are few more: interesting questions 
yet unsolved than the facts and causes of the migration of birds, and 
this is an important addition.:to our knowledge of it. Consequently 
everyone who has read Dr. Gatké’s description of the migration flights over 
Heligoland, or the 
reports from English 
lighthouses compiled 
by Mr. Eagle Clarke 
in 1897, will be eager 
to know how far the 
last records carry the 
story, The curious 
conclusion is that 
nearly all birds which 
hit the lanterns are 
arrivals coming in, 
not migrants going 
out. ‘The summer 
birds __ killed in 
autumn, which are 
generally believed to 
meet their fate on 
their way out of the 
country, are, he 
thinks, only making 
partial movements 
from one line of 
coast to another, 
and are killed when 
flying to the shore. 
He bases this belief 
mainly on the great 
unlikelihood of birds 
which use the coast 
as a ‘* jumping-off 
place” flying against 
a tower which must 
be close to them. 
Neither does he find 
any evidence that the 
old birds precede the 
young ones, though 
he arranged with the 
lighthouse men to 
send him a leg and 
wing of all species 
killed at the lights, 
and among the num- 
ber he inspected had 
good opportunities to 
identify the plumage. 
This only refers to 
the time of their 
arrival, when the 
plumage is usually 
difficult to  distin- 
guish. Having de- 
cided that the light- 
house records of de- 
parture were untrust- 
worthy, he does not 
speculate as to 
whether old or young 
leave first. 

Among the un- 
explained results of 
this eighteen years’ 
watch is the unequal 
way in, which the 
lighthouses trace the 
migrations of different 
kinds of birds. Of some they give minute details, of others they record nothing at 
all. Tiny little birds, like the hedge-warbler or the golden-crested wren, cannot 
enter inland without leaving numbers of their kind around the lighthouses. Wild 
geese, equally migratory, stints, oyster-catchers, and wild ducks are never 
killed at the lanterns. All the species of passerine birds known to migrate into 
Ireland have been recorded at the lights, some of them only there. In other 
words, were it not for the watch kept, no one would know that such very rare 
birds as the woodchat, the shrike, the red-breasted fly-catcher, the yellow-browed 
warbler, or the Lapland bunting visited the island. 

The most striking part of Mr. Barrington’s book is that which deals with 
the hours selected for migration, " Nearly all birds fly by night, and, if they can, 
arrive by night. When they arrive by day there is generally reason to think 
that their passage has been delayed, or that they have lost their way. Great 
fatigue, in many cases, marks these daylight arrivals. The facts may be found 
scattered all over the different years’ reports, but the following are amonz the 
most striking evidence that night is the time chosen for departure, arrival, and 
travel. In the first place, if birds left by day we should probably see them. 
Most birds, even those which live severely alone at other times, gather into 
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flocks just before migrating ; take, for instance, the honey 
buzzards, which are seen in flocks on migration, or the 
missel-thrushes, which flock even for their partial migra- 
tion inland. The flocks of wheatears, lingering on the tops 
of the cliffs, are another instance. Besides this, we 
know from the lighthouse records that birds such as 
chaffinches or goldcrests arrive or pass by night in great 
flocks. As their speed is identical, they must have left 
together in order to arrive together. But practically no 
one ever sees them go. Only three kinds of birds, during 
all those years, were seen leaving Ireland by day; they 
were swallows, starlings, and lapwings. I have myself seen 
the swallows leaving in the early morning in great flocks 
as soon as the sun warmed them, but never any other 
bird. The starlings seen leaving Ireland did so in unusual 
weather. It was in an anticyclone of still, hazy weather. 
The starlings were seen going out to sea in great flocks, 
and flying south from the Fastnet light and other places. 
$ut_ what nearly always happens is that at night, usually 
from 8 p.m. till midnight, but sometimes later, great rushes 
of birds come past the towers, some flying round and round, 
a few striking, and others passing on. 

What is the reason for this determination to make the 
greater part of the journey by night, and in any case so to 
time their arrival that it shall be made unseen? The 
greater number of the birds are not nocturnal; some, 
indeed, are singularly averse to moving in the dark under 
ordinary circumstances. The starlings, for instance, are 
very eager to go to bed at dusk, and all assemble and go to 
sleep as soon as darkness falls. Yet midnight flights of 
thousands of starlings, travelling in hail or snow, constantly 
beat against the lighthouses. 

Mr. Barrington has found in these lighthouse records 
a very probable reason for these night journeys and arrivals. It has been 
surmised before that they chose this time as being safer than daylight. But it 
is rather difficult to guess what enemies they avoided; there are no hawks 
out at sea, and no other winged enemies seemed likely to impress their 
minds to such an extent as to turn creatures of the daylight into flyers by night. 

But from the distant island towers and the lightships a host of cruel and 
unsparing foes have been seen devouring, 
chasing, and harrying the birds. These 
pirates are the seagulls. They inter- 
cept the most tired and helpless of the 
migrants, those which, owing to bad 
weather or mistakes on the way, are 
seen coming to shore early in the 
morning. Gulls are always a hundred 
times more numerous than hawks. 
In this case they form a_ screen of 
enemies between the bircs and the 
shore. They chase them over the 
waves, knock them into the sea, and 
then tear to pieces blackbirds, starlings, 
thrushes, warblers, chaffinches, and any 
other migrants belated on the ocean 
fringe. The remembrance of this may 
well so impress the ovher birds, that 
in time they deliberately choose the 
darkness as the time of flight and 
arrival. This is the most interesting 
conclusion contained in the book. The 
other evidence is mostly negative. It 
does not show that the old birds pre- 


ceded the young ones, or that migration A FINE PAIR 
flights are carried out at abnormal 

speed. It is almost certain that they are not, otherwise the birds seen 
arriving in the morning would be travelling too fast to be caught by a gull. 
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TIVO SMALL BOAR. 


PIG-STICKING.—I. 


children are grown up, and similarly it is difficult for 


i is always difficult for parents to realise that their 


OF TUSKS. 





us of Great Britain to 
realise the size of some of our 
children of Greater Britain. 
India, that mighty Empire, 
appeals to the minds of most 
of us as a place big indeed, 
but altogether homogeneous in 
climate and character, where 
the sun perpetually scorches, 
except at the well-appointed 
seasons of the torrential rains, 
where man’s chief business is 
the keeping of himself bearably 
cool. We commonly fail to 
realise that, in consequence of 
India’s great size and various 
altitudes, a very varied climate 
is to be found within its 
limits. 

There is no Anglo-Indian 
who is not prepared to stick up 
for the merits of his own particu- 
lar portion of this Indian Empire 


when brought into comparison with ‘“ what others are pleased to 


call the merits 





A GOOD BURDEN. 


” 





of their portion. This is a blessed dispensation, 
which goes far towards making Britons uniquely 
capable of Empire. But with the best will in 
the world for exalting one’s own geese into the 
class of swans, it is difficult for a dweller in 
any other part of India to deny that the climate 
of the North-West Provinces in the cold 
weather (degrees of temperature, be it under- 
stood, are relative) is as near perfection as our 
globe can give it to us. From December to 
February inclusive everything is lovely, and it 
is at this time that we of the North-West can 
stick our pigs with the greatest content —a 
content that almost seems mutual on the part of 
human and porcine participators. For the 
greater comfort and convenience of the sticking 
of the pig, and for sport in general, we in India 
form ourselves into “tent clubs.” The meaning 
of the name 1s self-evident. Now in the tent 
clubs of Meerut and Bareilly we are sticking 
the pig merrily throughout the cold weather— 
indeed, it is the favourite tinke—while the poor 
fellows of the Allahabad and Cawnpore clubs 
have to wait for the hot weather before their 
sticking can begin. . So much the more highly 
are we blessed. ; 
Any and every treatise on the art of pig- 
sticking divides itself naturally, like Ceesar's 
Gaul, into three parts—the pig, the horse, 
and the spear. Of the latter two it is the 
more furthersome to speak, because they 
are more under human control than is thé 
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pig. And, first, as to the spear, 
which conforms most completely 
to the human intention. The 
curious thing under this head 
is that human intentions vary 
so much about the form they 
wish given to the spear. Some 
like them long, some like them 
short; some like one shape of 
blade and some another; and 
this, although it is for the 
hunting of the selfsame animal 
under the selfsame conditions 
that they are to be used. The 
best, and indeed the extreme 
limit of length in a spear for 
everyday use I take to be 
about O6ft. 6in. Any longer 
spear than this is scarcely 
handy, and you want a handy 
weapon, one that you can move 


quickly to meet the swiftly- en eh y | ee 


varying tactics of the pig. Of 
course it is true that the pig is 
accredited to him who gets in the 


first spear—who first can show blood on the spear point. 
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the first prick, not the’ coup de grace, that counts; and, of course, 
an extra foot length to your spear puts you a foot nearer your 


A FEW DUCK AND 


SNIPE. 


pig. In competitions such as that for the Kadir Cup—the pig- 
sticking championship, as we may call it—a longer ‘spear is:.jn 


general use, but you~ may put down its 
equivalent to the employment of the extra 
long rods, the twenty-footers and more, that 
men use for the long-casting competitions. 
They are hardly the weapons for everyday 
work. Eight foot is the limit length allowed 
for the Kadir Cup, and though you can of course 
prick a pig when aft. further from him with 
an 8ft. spear than when using a 6ft., still you 
will kill your pig much more cleanly with a 
shorter spear, and the shorter weapon is far 
the more convenient in rough ground and heavy 
grass or scrub. Now the favourite covert of 
pig in India is sugar-cane. Of course it is 
impossible to ride him down through such stuff 
as this, or even in the strong grass covert; but 
there are rough fringes through which you have 
to follow him as best you may, and you soon 
find the trouble of an unwieldy weapon. The 
shafts of the spears are of bamboo, and should 
be renewed each season. Even so they still 
require a deal of looking after, oiling and so 
on. India, as all know, is a land of the insect 
innumerable, and one’ or other of these, 
making a tiny rift within the shaft, may 
lead to the whole thing splitting up when it 
comes into collision with the surprisingly solid 
and pig-headed skull of a charging boar. Of 
blades, the best shape is the flat diamond, 
Which penetrates well, makes a severe wound, 


use 





as 


rather 
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and, having but two edges, is 
easily kept sharp by use of a file. 
It is a form that is rather well 
seen in the illustration of Two 
SmaLL Boar. You may find 
the boar a deal smaller than 
these, but then he is not con- 
sidered ridable, and in early 
youth is one of the quaintest 
sights to be imagined in the 
world, with brown for his ground 
colour, striped with yellow, and 
a deprecating face and expression 
peculiarly porcine that seems to 
indicate a conviction, even in 
that early stage of his career, 
that all the world is against him. 
You measure boar, technically, 
by their height at the withers, 
using a straight stick as they 
lie on the ground so as not to 
Pe exaggerate the height by mea- 
suring round the curve of 
the body. <A _ boar of 28in. 
or so thus measured is con- 


sidered ridable, and a good pig of 31in. or 32in. will weigh 


some fI4qst. 





A deal depends on the kind of feeding they 
have been enjoying lately. 


A pig that has been wallowing 
and battening in the sugar-cane comes out gross, 
fat, and heavy. For a short burst even he will 
go at a wonderful pace; but a good horse will 
always overhaul the best pig in any length of 
gallop. The sugar-cane is cut about February 
or March, and then the pigs have to move into 
grass jungle or other covert, near water for 
preference, whence it is a good deal easier to 
drive them. 

Sometimes we get a great pig of 33in., but 
he is an exceptional monster. Even a 31in. one, 
as seen in the illustration, is A Goop BurpeEn. 
It is not always the biggest boar that has the 
best tusks, and another picture is of a pig of 
30in. only, but with A Fine Pair or Tusks. 

The spear hardly completes the equipment 
you need for slaying your pig, especially if out 
alone, and. it is always well to carry. a knife in 
your boot, or a small revolver. There are few 
weapons better than a +360 Webley taking the 
long rook-rifle cartridge. It will drop a boar, 
if the bullet takes him in the brain, and two or 
three bullets well placed in the body will finish 
off a wounded warrior, if, as is only too apt to 
happen, one’s spear be broken off in him. In 
making anything like an expedition after pig, 
you will, of course, take both a rifle and a 
shot-gun with you, for in the North-West 
Provinces, at least in the cold weather months, 
you may reasonably expect a mixed bag 


of A Few Duck AND SNIPE on your way to the pig-sticking, or 
a‘ BfAck“Buck or other antelope for your rifle, and they make a 
véry pleasant addition not only to the bag but to the dinner. 
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MUNSTEAD HOUSE 


. 


ITS MISTRESS. 


O the faithful readers of Country Lire no more suitable 
Christmas greeting could be offered than this beautiful 
collection of pictures of Munstead House, together with 
some account of it and its environment, not only at the 
time of the high midsummer pomps which Matthew 

Arnold loved, but also in those months of the dying year of which 
town dwellers can hardly appreciate the quiet beauty. And, 
to begin with, we do not hesitate to say that this modestly 
beautiful house, its wood, its garden, are clearly destined to become 
classical, in the same kind of way as that unobtrusive house in 
the middle of Selborne Village, and the Plestor and the Hanger. 
That the books which Miss Je-cyll has written in and about the 
house and garden and wood, which she loves so well, will become 
classic in the same sense as Gilbert White’s inimitable letters, 
we do not pretend to expect, and certainly their author would 
be the first to feel wounded if she were placed on too high a 
pedestal. But it is at least certain that Miss Jekyll’s books 
are marked by intimate knowledge of Nature, by great fascination 
of style, and by a certain quality of sagacity and shrewdness, in 








which is to be found, for this deponent at any rate, their 
principal charm. Sometimes, too, ber prose passages are marked 
by so much of melody and rhythm, by so close an appreciation 
of the beauty of Nature and of the goodness of the ways of 
the old world, that they are at least near akin to poetry. 

No observant man or woman can doubt that, in these last 
years of a century that has now but a week or two to live, 
the gospel of the garden, ‘‘the purest of humane pleasures,” has 
gotten a fast hold upon the hearts of us all, to our manifest 
advantage, and that the teachers of that cult of horticulture 
are, on the whole, a goodly fellowship. Some there be, of 
course, who put on the airs of teacher without warrant,, and 
do but rhapsodise, or, to put it more vulgarly, “gush,” con- 
cerning things which they by no means understand, thereby 
almost bringing the literature of the garden into disrepute ; but 
simultaneously with them are to be found living writers who 
practise what they preach, who, by so doing earnestly and 
consistently, have done a real service in their generation. If 
one of these may claim a pre-eminent place, that one is Mr. 
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William Robinson .who begun, many years ago, a mission in 
the sacred cause of Nature which seemed almost hopeless, and 
has lived to see his views meet with almost universal acceptance, 
insomuch that a certain amount of reaction was brought about. 
But if he stands in a class by himself, we should certainly refuse 
to put Miss Jekyll second among those who remain. Indeed, 
as ‘‘a Man shall ever see that, when Ages grow to Civility and 
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Elegancie, Men come to Build Stately sooner than to Garden 
Finely, as if Gardening were the greater Perfection,” so it may 
well be that, Mr. William Robinson having accomplished his 
mission, one of the cleverest and keenest of his disciples may 
have advanced beyond the teacher in the direction of perfection. 
Miss Jekyll, indeed, has not attempted to “build stately,” 
for stateliness would have been out of place with the site 
at her disposal, but she has 
certainly given the world an 
object-lesson in the manner of 
gardening finely. Climbing 
the hill towards Hascombe, on 
the way from Godalming, the 
wayfarer turns aside,to the left, 
by’a sandy track of the most 
unpretentious kind, with scrub 
trees and open land on his left, 
and a plain oak paling on his 
right. And then, after a while, 
he enters a little gate, not wide 
enough to admit a vehicle, and 
pursues a simple path, with 
grass and “*heather and 
bushes on ‘either side, leading 
directly towards a_ greyish- 
yellow stone wall, which looks 
as if it had stood for scores of 
years, although,-as a matter 
of fact, it has stood but a very 
few years; and then, turning 
to his right, he is in the porch, 
if porch it be. No cottage 
could have an approach more 
humble or Jess ostentatious. 
Grand hydrangeas in simple 
tubs flank the entrance to the 
porch, and the door is of plain 
and solid oak. Indeed, sub- 
stance, solidity, plainness, and 
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pitch ting the absence of pretence are the 
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distinguishing marks of the 
whole house. Inside, again, 
there is little which flashes 
upon the visitor or astonishes 
him ; all is beautifully plain 
and massive. At first he 
simply feels that everything is 
exactly as it should be. It is 
only little by little that he 
realises the details that produce 
the feeling—the width of the 
hall, with its huge beams still 
bearing the adze marks, the 
fine proportions of the fireplace 
with its glowing fire of oaken 
billets, the noble array of 
ancient pewter in the dining- 
room, the massive simplicity 
of the staircase, the light and 
space of the gallery with its 
immemorial beams, the interest 
of the thousand and one 
“things” dear to a woman’s 
heart for many reasons, stored 
in the cupboards at the 
side. Of all these things Miss 
Jekyll still delights to recall the 
history, pointing now to Vene- 
tian and Florentine stuffs, relics 
of her travels in days gone by ; 
to gifts of the friends of long 
ago; and now to the adze 
marks on the rafters, and to 
the manner in which the crafts- 
man, where curving timbers . 
were required, has been careful to select those in which the 
natural crook of the timber would serve his need. And then, 
in the gallery first, and in the rooms later, the visitor begins 
to realise that every window has its oaken mullions set flush 
with the outer wall, and that each is placed not, as it were, 
accidentally, but with thought for the garden that is outside. 
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One time, for example, when the writer was in the house, he 
looked down from the long windows of the gallery on to a path 
which ran like a river between two long banks of Michaelmas 
daisies of every hue—lavender, purple, and white—but beautifully 
grouped, and at the end was visible the pergola, with tea roses 
and many kinds of clematis rampant upon it. That pergola, 
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indeed, is precisely what a pergola should be, 
with its massive pillars of masonry, its long 
trunks of trees with the bark on to support the 
mass of creepers, its cool shade at the end, ~ It 
is as different from the ginger-bread structures 
which are too often seen as an Old English 
cottage is from a papier-maché bungalow. Then, 
from the window of the hall, the view is abso- 
lutely restful. The eye rests upon a little lawn, 
fringed with birches, the most graceful of 
English trees, with rhododendrons, glorious in 
due season, at their foot; and through them, 
and between scrub of Spanish chestnut later, 
runs a broad green path, at the end of which 
one sees the warm stems of a Scotch fir, which 
survived in the days of the great cutting —but 
thereby hangs a tale, the explanation, indeed, 
of much of the special beauty of Munstead, which 
must be postponed for a brief moment in order 
that honour may be given to one to whom 
honour is due. Even at this point it must 
be plain that these harmonies between house 
and environment, this fashion in which the 
house takes advantage of every view of the 
wood and garden, and the wood and garden 
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miss no view of the house, must be the result of careful thought 


on the part of some person or persons. 


It is well, therefore, 


to say at once that the persons in question are Mr. Lutyens 
and Miss Jekyll, and that the whole was the result of innumerable 


discussions and 
debates between Be gre 
it came to the 
actual planning 
of the house I 
was to live in— 
I had made one 
false start a year 
or two before—I 
agreed with the 
architect howand 
where the house 
should stand, and 
more or less how 
the rooms should 
lie together. And’ 
I said that I 
wanted a_ small 
house with plenty 
of room in it— 
there are seven 
bedrooms in all 
—and that I 
disliked small, 
narrow passages, 
and would have Copyright 
nothing screwy’ 
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orill-lighted. So he drew a plan, and we soon came to an under- 
standing, first about the main block and then upon the details. 
Every portion of it was carefully talked over, and I feel bound 
to confess that, in most cases out of the few in which I put 
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pressure on him to waive his judgment in favour of my wishes, 
I should have done better to have left matters alone.” 

The combination, in fact, was in many respects ideal, and 
that all the more so because Miss Jekyll, living in the cottage 
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THE EAST. 


in the wood hard 
by, and tending 
and arranging 
her. garden and 
woodland, was 
always on the 
spot to advise 
and to suggest. 
The garden, laid 
out by one who 
is without rival 
in the art, was 
before the house, 
in part at any 
rate, and that 
was an unmixed 
advantage. The 
site, too, was of 
great natural 
beauty. It was 
on a sandy hill- 
side, with an ad- 
mixture of peat 
in the surface 
soil, which had 
once beenawood; 
but of the original 
trees few  sur- 
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vived, save the Scotch fir which has been mentioned, and which 
had been spared because its leading shoot had met some accident 
4ft. or 5ft. above the ground, and the gnarled and divided trunk 
remaining was as valueless for timber as it was beautiful to the 
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eye. But there was scrub timber of some 
fifteen years’ growth, and there were heath and 
bracken, and so there were endless opportunities. 
Better than the pergola, than the rude wall 
which Miss Jekyll built for her beloved plants 
with her own hands, more than the rock garden, 
or the tank in which Miss Jekyll’s nieces play 
at artesian wells, more even than the rampant 
roses, and the herbaceous border with its 
splendid background of warm red brick and 
creepers, does the writer love the wood, because 
it has been so admirably managed, and because 
the marks of interference with Nature have 
been so artistically concealed. Nature has 
been compelled, so to speak, to group the trees. 
There has been but little planting, but where 
the birches predominated their rivals have been 
removed; and so it has been with the other 
trees. The paths, or many of them, are broad 
and straight, and the sandy soil makes them 
springy and dry to the foot. Here in 
‘summer you come across groups of those giant 
lilies, 1oft. high and more, the embodiment 
of stately purity and the pride of Munstead. 
There, near the cottage in which Miss Jekyll 
lived when the building was in progress, are 
rampant and luxurious roses of the simpler kind. 
Here, alongside the birches, is a group of 
brilliant cistuses, and well placed elsewhere 
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is azalea mollis. The purple of the autumnal leaves of the 
blackberry, the gorgeous hues of the autumnal fungi, are not 
forgotten. In fact, that wood is a perfect example of how much 
may be done to improve a thoroughly wild spot without depriving 
it of its essential wildness. But perhaps it is most beautiful of 
all on the still morning of a frosty day, when the hoar frost 
has coated the pine needles and drooping birches, and the sun 
begins to shine, and all things are glorified. 

In dealing with the garden proper, it is only possible, having 
regard to the inexorable limits of space, to make clear the 
principles on which Miss Jekyll acts, and they are more 
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conspicuously visible in the aster walk and in the herbaceous 
border than elsewhere. The aster walk has been described 
already from the house. As you look up it towards the house 
(which has a little flagged courtyard on that side, with the ripple 
marks of thousands of years ago showing in the flags, and here and 
there a tiny plant growing in a crevice), behind the asters are tea 
roses, and the asters themselves are not less remarkable for their 
abundance and exquisite groupings of colour than for variety 
of level. They are tumbling waves of purple, and lilac, and 
palest lavender, and white; and in front of them is a broad 
edging of white pinks, in the summer a blaze of fragrant white 
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against a green background, in 
winter and late autumn a band 
of silver grey in front of the 
river of asters. Then the 
herbaceous border. A_ good 
wide path, along which a cart 
could be driven, runs straight 
across from the pergola in the 
direction of the “hut.” ~On 
the left hand, as you face the 
hut, is a lawn with beds of 
many rare and _ luxuriant 
shrubs, and on the right the 
border, no mere strip, but a 
genuine bed of generous pro- 
portions, and behind it a little 
path running concealed beneath 
the wall, so that the fruit trees 
and the vines, with their leaves 
purple in autumn, may — be’ 
approached with ease.. It isa ~- 
glorious sight when the del- 
phiniums, of many shades of 
blue and in bold masses, are 
in flower, when the giant 
poppies are in their glory, and 
the” hollyhocks tower aloft. 
Nor is it less charming when 
these are over, and gypsophila 
is clothing the space which 
would have been bare, and 
dahlias and helianthus flash 
their colour upon the eye. 
But let no man suppose that these are all. Miss Jekyll 
cultivates all herbaceous plants that the soil will support 
—one little colony of yuccas is remarkably striking—but 
all of them with due thought of the effect not only at one 
season, but in successive seasons. Of groups and masses, 
planned out with thoughtful regard to colour effects, she 1s 
an ardent, but not a slavish, supporter, with a wise foresight 
which saves her from monotony of outline or of level. Low- 
growing foliage plants, especially those of a neutral grey, are 
encouraged near the edges in many- groups, but they are not 
trimly kept. Indeed, in late autumn at any rate, Miss Jekyll’s 
herbaceous border is not trimly kept, or intended so to be. One 
sees many a dead head, more than one mass of withered foliage, 
through which an errant nasturtium may send a flash of colour ; 
but the whole effect, the grey, and the scarlet, and the yellow of 
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THE WORK-ROOM. 


the late flowers, the coppery sheen of the lingering foliage, the soft 
warm red of the wall behind, and the purple of the belated vines, 
is excellent. The rule by which to produce such effects is simple 
in enunciation, difficult in the following. Group boldly with a 
thought of all the seasons and of all the colours; form many 
successive pictures in your mind, pictures which shall be 
harmonious in themselves and compatible one with another, and 
make them. That is the beginning and end of the whole 
matter, but it is also where the imagination of the artist comes 
in. For the rest, the golden rules are two, which are easily 
obeyed—not to be a slave to tidiness, and not to attempt to 
grow plants which do not like your soil.“ Miss Jekyll’s ground, 
for example, is by no means congenial to the growth of exhibition 
roses, and she does not attempt them; but she lets the teas 
and the ramblers and the cluster roses ramp and climb trees and 
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evergreens at their will, and the effect is at least as beautiful as 
that of any rosery. Especially is this the case near the hut, where 
aicnumental yew hedges, and hollies and roses, common but 
luxuriant, make a delightful picture. And everywhere a 
grateful odour, in wood and in garden alike, proclaims that 
Miss Jekyll does not forget the pleasures of scent in seeking 
and ensuring those of sight; and in her two delightful books, 
«© Wood and Garden” and ‘“‘ Home and Garden,” will be found 
a score of distinct and well-chosen epithets showing how much 
store she places on fragrance, and how acutely she distinguishes 
it in its different kinds. 

The kitchen garden is mainly utilitarian, and, when the 
writer saw it, was in large part newly trenched, so that the 
friable soil might get the benefit of the winter frosts and winds. 
But at the far side is a long walk between a tall, solid, trimly- 
kept evergreen 
hedge, which 
Bacon might 
have had in mind 
when, speaking 
of Variety of 
Alleys, he said: 
“You are to 
frame some of 
them likewise for 
Shelter, so that 
when the Wind 
blows Sharpe, 
you may walke 
as in a Gallery. 
And those Alleys 
must likewise be 
hedged at both 
Ends, to keepe 
out the Wind; 
And these closer 
Alleys must be 
ever finely gra- 
velled, because 
of going Wet. 
In many of these 
Alleys likewise 
you are to set 
Fruit Trees of all 
sorts.” That, in 
effect, is what 
Miss Jekyll has 
done, and more. 
Of this long 
parallelogram the 
tall evergreen 
hedge, toft. or 
12ft. high, with 
here and there a 
tunnel cut 
through, forms 
one impenetrable 
side. Next to it 
lies the path, ever 
finely gravelled, 
and beyond that 
a spacious 
border, on the 
far side of which 
is an oak paling 
of a good height, 
fairly smothered 
in creepers, 
clematis, honey- 
suckles of all 
kinds, and roses. 
At the end, near gAnarns 
the gardener’s 
cottage, are Copyright 
splendid pear 
trees, on which the golden fruit was hanging right on into the 
winter. Up and down this sheltered alley did the writer 
walk with Mr. Elgood, that most excellent of garden 
painters, discussing the kindness of Miss Jekyll, the beauty 
of her house, and the garden and the wood in which it stands. 
And behold they are very good. 
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MAKING A ROCK GARDEN. 
LEASANT winter work is it to make a rock garden. And what is this 
special form of garden, becoming a feature of many beautiful pleasure 


_ grounds? Is it a place of rocks, of clinkers, of poor stone, or an abode 
Sf alpine and other flowers, in a setting of rock jutting out from the soil, as 
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we see on the high meadows of the Alps or in our own country? A rock garden 
isa place for flowers that stain the mountain-side and love to send their roots into 
the rock fissures. It is not a jumble of stones, an irregular muddled heap, thrown 
together in a way to suggest dé677s from a mason’s yard. We may forgive, perhaps, 
the amateur with his small plot and mound of troken crockery and glass, but not 
the man who has travelled in the lands where the alpine flowers make carpets 
of colour over the grassy surface and the Edelweiss sends its hoary tufts from 
some snowy chink. It is difficult to find a rock garden made or planted with 
taste ; there are either too many rocks, or they are placed heap fashion, until 
all sense of repose is destroyed. We have lately described the glorious rock 
garden in the nurseries of Messrs. Backhouse and Son of York, where without 
paltry effect the Alps have been reproduced in miniature, with the result that the 
plants, in their carefully-chosen positions and the soil they delight in best, spread 
out into broad masses and reveal their true beauty. Winter is an excellent 
season at which to make a rock garden, as it is for all alterations in the estate. 
THE MISSION OF THE Rocks 

is to afford suitable surroundings for the plants. We know, of course, that to 
imitate Dame Nature 
is troublesome. Her 
ways are too beauti- 
ful and too refined 
to carry out without 
rare judgment and 
taste. Rocks should 
therefore emerge from 
the soil in such a 
way as to surgest an 
outcrop of the living 
rock from a moun- 
tain - side. Where 
rock masses are built 
by placing stones 
against one another, 
either in a horizon- 
tal or sloping posi- 
tion, those with flat 
surfaces should be 
used so that the form 
of natural rock 
stratification may be 
presented. Never use 
cement in the rock 
garden, but cram all 
fissures and seams 
between stones with 
soil, and no vacuum 
must exist Letween 
the rock faces. When 
these occur, losses 
are certain to ensue, 
through the dry air 
entering the crevices 
and parching the 
roots. Excavate the 
place where the rock 
garden is to be 
formed to a depth of 
18in., to provide 
thorough drainage, 
as stagnant moisture 
is fatal to many 
alpines. A depth of 
fully 3ft. of © soil 
should be provided, 
as many rock plants 
send their roots 
downwards some 
distance between the 
masses of _ stone, 
where they remain 
cool and moist during 
the hottest weather, 
while foliage and 
flower enjoy the full 
benefit of the sun- 
haere. — Sandy—taam, 
mixed with some 
peat to which a good 
proportion of sand- 
stone chips and grit 
has been added, is 
suitable for the majo- 
rity of rock’ plants, 
Some, however, 
prefer peat, whilst 
others enjoy a calcareous soil, in which case broken limestone should take the 
place of sandstone. By mixing stones and grit with the soil, alpine plants are 
greatly encouraged, as by this means rapid evaporation is prevented, Itisa 
wise plan to use stone easily procurable in the locality in the construction of the 
rock garden, which is, if the stone is good, not likely to crumble away. No spar 
or carved stonework should be used, whilst old tree roots should be excluded, as 
they breed fungus. The paths must wind about quite naturally, with stone slabs 
to step upon when the path leads through.a peaty moist bed, the home of the 
Tri.lium, American Cypripedium, Marsh Marigold, and other moisture-loving 
flowers. Nothing formal is right in the rock garden, Many readers 
of Country Lire can picture some litile mountain path where flowers 
creep over the edge and make the course less rigid and direct. This is 
the kind of path to form in the rock garden, with here and there along 
the irregular edges Sea Pinks (Armetia), Sedums, Saxifrages, Corydalis, 
and other plants growing out into the walk. In the rough rock steps sow 
the pretty little rose-coloured Erinus alpinus ; it will make dabs of cvlour in 
summer, 
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POSITION FOR THE PLANTS. 

Of course p'ants require positions according to their desires—one a sunny 
place, another almost quite shade, whilst not a few delight in moist loam and 
peat beds. It is impossible in these notes to deal with the entire subject, and 
individual requirements are best answered by our readers taking advantage of our 
ofier to give advice to suit ceitain circumstances. The mauvy-coloured Ramondia 
pyrenaica seeks shade. In the rock garden at Kew it has established itself in the 
chinks of a recess where moisture is plentiful and the sun is seldom seen, but the 
Madworts and Aubrietias revel in strong sun, deigning even to dwell in old walls 
and drape them with colour. Running water, though not essential, adds much 
to the charm of such a garden, and where this is procurable, a streamlet, falling 
from the higher to the lower levels by a series of cascades, passing here over 
rocky slabs and there beneath overhanging outcrops of stone, and entering at 
length an informal rock basin where the smaller water lilies flower, produces a 
pretty «flect. We omitted to mention before that the rock garden must be quite 
away from buildings of any kind, and may be Leneath the level, as at Kew, 
where a conside:able excavation was made for this delightful feature of the 
botanic garden, so much so that it is hidden from the general view. It is entered 
in three places by rock steps, and contains a rare collection of beautiful alpine 
flowers, with walls for those happy in such a position, and shade and sunshine 
provided naturally. At one end, near the mound, tall trees now cast their 
shadows, and in this place the Kamondias, Ferns, and other plants that appreciate 
shelter from the direct rays of the sun luxuriate. 


THE CHRISTMAS Rose. 


The pearly flower of December will soon expand in the shady borders and 
byways where this plant is most happy. Helleborus niger is the botanical name 
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under glass this rose tinting is not discernible. Maximus is a synonym of this 
handsome variety. A very beautiful variety is St. Brigids, which is the same as 
H. n, Juvernis ; there is a delicate charm in the whole plant not seen in other 
varieties, the flowers, cup-like in form, being of the purest white, and the foliage of 
apple-green colour. __Riverston variety, named after a country seat in County 
Tipperary, Ireland, where it was first discovered, is a very free blooming pure 
white variety. The Bath form of the Christmas Rose, Mme. Fourcade, and the 
pink-tinted Apple Blossom are also varieties of much beauty. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

The plants may te grown in tubs, casks, or large pots all the year round, 
and when the buds appear be placed under glass. It is astonishing how great is 
the display of flowers from a healthy tub plant, when it is not neglected during 
the remainder of the year. Many things of this kind are forgotten when the 
blooms have faded, and for the best part of the year thrust upon one side as of little 
account, Of course this means that when the time again comes round for their 
removal under glass there are few buds to expand. An excellent way, and one 
much practised, of growing Christmas Roses under glass is to lift healthy crowns 
full of buds from the open and put them each into an ordinary bushel basket. 
Use good soil, and place in a warm pit, not heated excessively, but sufficiently so 
to encourage gentle development of the buds. When the beauty of the plants is 
over, stand them under a hedge or wall, and in early spring plant them out. 
They must not be used the following year for the same purpose. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM COTTAGE PINK. 

This Chrysanthemum is pretty to see in the open garden. We saw many 
groups of it a few days ago in a Surrey village, where the gardens were gay with 
many kinds. Cottage Pink has flattish flowers of a rich purplish pink colour, 
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of the Christmas Rose, and there are many very beautiful varieties which are purer 
and larger when opened out under glass than out of doors exposed to rain and frost. 
The Hellebore delights in partial shade and moisture without stagnation. 
Where Primroses, Ferns, Auriculas, Soldanellas and plants of similar require- 
ments luxuriate, this flower of winter grows freely. In preparing positions 
for Christinas Roses make the bed deep, at least 2ft., but better 3‘t., and work 
in quite at-the bo:tom some good cow manure, which must on no account come 
into direct contact with the roots. In plant ng, Christmas Roses, first put the 
clumps into water so that the soil can come away freely from the roots, which 
may then be washed with a hose or syringe. After success depends upon these 
precautions. A matted lot of roots never go ahead. Divide the clump into 
separate crowns, and plant them about 1}f{t. apart in good loamy soil. September 
and early spring are the best seasons to plant. When flowering is over mulch 
the roots wih well!-rotted manure, and water freely during dry weather in 
summer. It is well to protect the outdoor plants when in flower, by either a 
sheet of glass supported by four sticks at either end, or by thatched hurdles 
and furze as _we suggested recently in our weekly notes. ; 
VARIETIES OF CHRISTMAS ROSE 

are numerous, and provide a fairly long season of flowering. To one variety, 
Helleborus niger aktifolius, the popular English name can hardly apply, for this 
opens its flowers as early as October, but will give blooms even until early 
spring. This is unquestionably tke kind to select if only one is desired. |The 
leaves are thick and leathery, and the flowers frequently cover 5in. across, and are 
of pure white witha tinge of rose on the petals at the back. When they open 


CHEVIOTS GOING TO PASTURE. 
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and this flattened form is the secret of its success as a garden plant. The florets 
throw off heavy rains, ard even after days of murky skies and wet, the flowers 
appear quite fresh and gay. In an outdoor Chrysanthemum this is an important 
point for consideration. Big blooms or those that retain moisture are never 
satisfactory. 
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RIVAL FLOCKS ON . .| 
|. . HIGHLAND 






HILLS. | 


OR nearly two centuries two rival clans of the most 
peaceful animals in the world have been carrying on a 
war of invasion and conquest, marked by alternate 
annexation and cession of territory, on all the hills of 
Scotland. The struggle between the Cheviots and 

Black-faced—the long sheep and the short sheep, the Highlander 
and the Englishman of the ovine race—is still undecided. Asim 
the war between the Greeks and Trojans, the gods have inter- 
vened, or, rather, the fickle goddess Fashion changes now to one 
side, now to the other. The price and quality of wool is set by 
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Fashion; and 
Fashion, con- 
stant only in her 
one attribute of 
change, exalts 
the fine, fleeced 
Cheviots when 
wool is. dear, 
and favours the 
hardier Scotch 
breed when it is 
cheap. 

The Cheviot 
in Scotland is a 
political intruder. 
It is certain that 
flocks could not 
have passed 
freely, from the 
hills of North- 
umberlandacross 
the border, into 
the northern 
kingdom when 
the hereditary 
profession of 
everyone dwel- 
ling along the 
line of the 
marches was 
sheep __ stealing 
and cattle 
raiding. It was 
impossible even to improve the breed in Northumberland itself. 
Mr. David Archibald, one of the leading authorities on heather 
sheep, says, that almost no attempt to do so was made while the 
border feuds, forays, and raids continued, and men like Johnny 
Armstrong were the heroes of the berder. It was not until fifty 
years after the Act of Union with Scotland that the Northumber- 
jand farmers began to take measures to make the most of their 
wonderful breed, and to prepare the way for the invasion of 
Scotland. The hills on which they perhaps originated, and 
certainly attained their present perfection, are the great range of 
heights south of Flodden. They are a striking object in 
Northumberland, and, unlike the Scotch mountains, are covered 
with short, sweet grass to the summit, a series of the 
greenest of green hills. On this small but specialised area of 
ground the specialised sheep developed. In appearance the 
Cheviot and the Black-faced are as unlike as are the Highland 
steer and the shorthorn bullock. The Highlanders are black- 
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faced, curly- 
horned, coarse- 
woolled, — short 
sheep. The 
Cheviots are 
hornless, _fine- 
woolled, white- 
faced, long sheep. 
At the end of the 
last century, the 
British Wool 
Society sent 
delegates round 
the country to 
spy out and 
report on meri- 
torious breeds. 
These gentlemen 
soon reported 
that the “long 
sheep” of the 
Northumberland 
hills were well 
suited to be bred 
and reared in 
the Highland 
districts of Scot- 
land. To these 
long sheep Sir 
John Sinclair 
gave the name of 
Cheviots. Hav- 
ing now both a 
local habitation and a name, the Cheviots carried on the invasion 
of Scotland on a grzat scale. ‘ rom 1800 to 1860 they were 
more and more in the ascendant, and the Black-faces disappeared 
from nearly all the best farms in the south of Scotland, except in 
the mountainous districts of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, and even 
these strongholds were encroached on.” But Mr. Wrightson, 
fron. whose history of the breed we quote, is careful to note 
what is probably the peculiar feature of the long sheep in 
Scotland. It is a feeder on mountain grass, not a_ heather 
sheep, though it does well on heather in the summer. Conse- 
quently, a Scotch mountain will carry both classes of flocks. 
The grass-eating Cheviots will feed up to the heather line 
on the lower grass slopes. Where grouse grow and heather 
begins, there is the natural habitat of the short black-faced 
Scotch breed. The rivals of the Cheviots are far more 
familiar to English eyes. Their heads and horns are un- 
mistakeable. Landseer’s drawings do full justice to their 
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MAUD LILIAN, VISCOUNTESS MILTON'S. DAUGHTER, j MAYNARD, THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK'S SON, 
(Photo, Miss Alice Hughes.) ’ j (Photo. Miss Alice Hughes.) 

ALETHEa, THE DAUGHTER OF LADY BURGHCLERE. VERA, THE DAUGHTER OF LADY PHILIPS. 

(Photo. F. & R. Speaight.) ; (Photo. F. & R. Speaight.) 


MARGARET, THE DAUGHTER OF MRS, DAVID GUTHRIE. 
(Photo. Miss Alice Hughes.) 
(AABEL, THE DAUGHTER OF THE HON MRS. NORTHCOTE 
(Photo. F. & R. Sjeaight.) 
IVY, THE DAUGHTER OF LADY aLGERNON GORDON-LENNOX 
(Photo, Bullingham.) 
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picturesque contribution to the moorside landscape, and even 
the wooden Highlander outside the tobacco shop holds one of 
their crooked horns in his hand as a snuff mull. Tradition 
gives various accounts as to how and when these animals 
first appeared in the Highlands. The Spanish Armada is 
credited with their introduction, from wrecked vessels. The 
Spanish Armada probably had nothing to do with the matter; but 
as no one can prove the contrary, this pleasing belief lingers, and 
cannot be omitted from mention. Englishmen say that this 
too was an English breed, and found its way into Scotland 
by the mountains of the North of England. This is vague, and 
the geography inexact. There are no mountains for them to find 
their way in from. The Cumberland border is flat, while the 
Cheviots had their own breed in Northumberland. There is a 
story that the breed was planted in Ettrick Forest by one of the 
Scotch kings, and that the flock contained 5,000 sheep, kept for 
the use of the Royal household, from which stock the whole 
modern race are descended. Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, said 
that this provident monarch with a taste for good mutton was 
James IV. But all that is certain is, that what is now the 
most characteristic domestic animal of Scotland, next after the 
Highland cattle, comes from a source quite unknown, though 
it has only been in the Highlands for about 120 years. In 
any guesses as to the antiquity of Scotch sheep, the locality must 
be sought elsewhere than in the Highlands. Cattle, not sheep, 
were the animals kept by the ancient inhabitants. The sheep 
in any form are only a modern innovation. The black-faces 
generally have spiral horns, though the ewes often are hornless. 
The faces and legs are black, or mottled with black. The fore- 
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head and lower jaw are covered with wool, and the fleece is 
long, straight, and open, not mossy like that of the Southdown. 

The wool of the black-face is coarse, and is chiefly used in 
the manufacture of carpets, rugs, and what are known as coarse 
woollens. The fleece is loose and shaggy, and weighs when 
washed about 3lb. on an average. ‘* The improvement which 
has been made in the form of the animal by careful selection has 
also in part changed the character of the fleece; but there is 
still much room for improvement in this respect.” This sugges- 
tion was written by Mr. Alexander Macdonald in 1884, in the 
Transactions of the Highland Agricultural Society. Youatt, 
writing more than fifty years ago, also reckons the average 
weight of a washed fleece at 3lb. But in twenty-five years the 
staple of the wool had been lengthened from 4in. or 5in. to 8in. 
or 1oin. A writer in Farm and Home last year put the present 
average at 4lb. per fleece, but the quality has not greatly 
improved. ‘ With regard to the wool, it is long, coarse, and 
somewhat thinly set. It is still only fit for carpets, coarser stuffs, 
and mattress-making.”’ Few people who use wool mattresses 
know that the animals on whose fleece they sleep were probably 
black-faced horned sheep fed on the Highland hills. 

But the great merit of the black-faces is their hardiness. It 
is they who people the region of heather and waste, above the 
line of grass, on the high mountains. There, among storms 
and mists, hail and tempests, they find a congenial home. 
Only the pure-bred animals can live there; any cross diminishes 
their hardiness and ability to endure the meagre food, the 
incessant rains, and the inclemency of the Northern mountains. 
The result is rather curious. The black-faces and the Cheviots, 
their rivals, are so specially 
adapted for the Highlands, 
that there is practically no 
demand for them from abroad. 
The drier climate of all the 
other sheep countries in the 
world allows animals with 
greater wool-bearing powers 
to be raised. The weatherproof 
qualities of the Highland 
breeds are not so necessary 
in the Argentine and Australia, 
and the excellence of the 
mutton is no compensation for 
the inferior fleece. 
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CIDER-MAKER. 


HERE is a_ mighty 
content this year in 
all the apple-growing, 
cider-making country 
of Normandy and 

the North of France. !t is a 
country that appeals to us 
with some special claims, for 
there is, without doubt, a deal 
of the blood that runs in the 
mixed race of the Anglo-Saxon 
in the no less mixed race 
inhabiting what used to be the 
Duchy of Normandy, whence 
came over Conquering William 
in the year that made the 
most important epoch in Great 
Britain’s history. And, this 
being so, it is with satisfaction 
that we are able to see in the 
peasantry of Normandy the 
most useful race and the most 
manly in France, not even 
excepting those people of the 
maritime Pays Basque, an 
excellent race, though of what 
origin we are rather at a loss 
to know. The Basques are a 
fine nautical people, too, agile 
and strong, but smaller than 
the Normans. But it is ill 
work provoking these com- 
parisons ; rather let us be 
content that people having a 
strain of our own blood in 
their veins should be so fine a 
Copyright—"C.L." folk as. those of Northern 
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France, let the rest be what 
they will. The Channel Islands 
arenow the only remnants of 
England’s kingdom in what 
to-day is France. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century 
saw the end of English owner: 
ship on the soil of continental 
France; but we still keep these 
Channel Islands, that proclaim 
their French kinship by their 
language, by the customs of 
their courts of law, and much 
of the executive machinery of 
their government. It were 
more correct to say that they 
proclaim their kinship in these 
ways with the Norman Duke- 
dom, for there still remains in 
the Channel Islands that cus- 
tom of the old cry of ‘“* Haro” 
(cry to Duke Rollo or Rolf, as 
some say, or simply cry of 
“ Here!” meaning, “To my 
help!”” as others, with a 
likelier etymology, read its 
derivation), even as it still 
survives in the Norman part 
of France. 

However, it is not with 
these problems of history and 
ethnology that we have to do 
when we go by way of Rouen 
through all the pleasantest 
country of France and branch 
off, staying at wayside auberges 
of no great magnificence, but 
usually of a scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, in order to see something 
of the finest and most contented 
of the peasantry in the world. 
The climate of Normandy has 
not a little likeness to the 
climate of Devonshire—a soft, 
rather blustery, but never very 
severe climate, ‘especially on 
its seaboard. This is the sort 
of climate, as it would seem, 
that produces some excellent 
things—apples of the best sort, 
and the finest bloom on the 
complexion of the peasantry, 
men and women, also a deal 
of rheumatism, that is not so 
excellent, as bones grow old; 


and whether this is due to Pada 5% 
damp or to cider is a hard 
question to answer, for certain M. Emil Frechon. 


it is that damp is favourable 

both to the one and the other, the rheumatism and the cider 
apple, so that you may take one as the cause of the other, or 
both as products of the same cause, as you please; your view will 
not affect the goodness of the cider nor the bite of the rheumatics. 
And then, too, it is a climate that seems to make the same kind 
of shrewd and kindly look in the eyes of the men, especially of 
the seafaring class—the look of a man who is eye-weary with 
long gazing out to windward, and screwing up of the lids to keep 
out the beat of the wind and the keen salt foam that it carries with 
it. Theirs are .aces that, even while comparatively young, get 
netted with. infinite wrinkles, even like the apples when their 
skin gets loose. All these things, and the kindly ways, the 
simple ways, the gentle ways of the people, you will find alike in 
Normandy and in Devonshire. There is the same spirit of 
daring and adventure in them, too—the spirit that led the Norman 
a-Viking, and sent Drake and his fellows buccaneering to the 
Spanish Main. All these similarities come from a likeness of 
climate and a likeness of origin. To find in others a likeness to 
ourselves is to pay the highest of compliments. We make no 
apology for tracing it. 

And this year there is the further similarity that in Devon 
and in Normandy alike, in fact everywhere in this hemisphcre 
Where the fruits of the earth are grown in the temperate zone, 
there is widespread content. Pomona has been so very kind, 
such a lavish goddess and giver of all that is good. We should 
be sinful people if we were not context and grateful; and neither 
we nor our kinsfolk of Normandy have an intention of confessing 
Ourselves sinful folk. They tell us ofa divine discontent. Surely 
there is a content, too, that is no less divine—content that in 
this year of much grace, though it has brought us wars and 
Tumours of wars, extends from the oldest to the youngest among 
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the peasant-folk in Normandy, from the babe in arms and the 
Younc PrEasaNT MoTHER to the O_p Peasant Lapy doing a 
tremendous business with her gateaux and sweetstuff, in the big 
bottles, that form a kind of second course to the apples that are 
by way of the piéce de resistance. ‘The only trace we can see of that 
divine discontent which we hear of, is in the faces of these her 
customers, and theirs is a problem indeed, for here in the bottles 
is so great a variety of good things that it is almost beyond the 
power of wit to know how to lay out a matter of two sous to the 
best advantage. 

A factor in the content of these people, no doubt, is the 
constant industry that they find for their hands in the 
knitting that is for ever in their fingers. They knit even as 
ceaselessly as the crofter women of Scotland. They have indeed 
this advantage over the peasantry of Devon, a greater industry 
and a greater thrift, and knit at the stockings and jerseys of their 
men-folk from morn till night, TeacHiInc THE KnitTING work 
to their children from the earliest years at the doors of their vine- 
clad cottages. The children of the Norman peasants seem to 
inherit their full share of cheerful readiness to work. They love 
the work to which they are set, that does not include too close 
an attention to books for the passing of standards. They are 
unkempt-looking, cheerful-faced small savages, with the whitest 
shade of yellow sun-bleached hair hanging over their eyes, like the 
forelock of a Sheltie pony or of a Dandie Dinmont. They are 
cheerful enough at their play ; but nothing in the world (even at 
that terribly serious age of childhood) can exceed the gravity 
with which they apply themselves to the tasks that are set to them 
—tending the cow, the goat, or the baby with a very conscientious 
care. As goatherds, perhaps, you see them most often, tugging 
at a goat which they are supposed to keep under control, though 
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the creature could really win a tug-of-war against any dozen of 
them. There is no doubt that they are more industrious by nature 
than our British children. Possibly enough France would be the 
greatest country in the world if she could but govern herself. As 
individuals, as groups, whomorecharming than—who as charming 
and attractive, we might almost ask, as—the French? And yet 
their attempts at governing themselves, wonderfully clever nation 
as they are, seem ever foredoomed to failure. Even a Napoleon 
could not manage them. But we may assume that a people with 
such a character, possessing a land of such resources, will work 
out political salvation for themselves some day or another, and 
then it is hard enough to see what nation of Europe or elsewhere 
is likely to come into competition with them. But the art of 
government is an important one for a nation, in these latter days, 
to learn. However, it is one that does not vex the Norman 
peasant, who does not even contribute largely towards the expense 
of governing himself, for unless he takes some of his surplus 
produce to the town to sell at the market, and so falls liable to the 
octroi duties, he is very largely self-supporting, and the salt-tax 
his only vexation. Less carnivorous than his British brother, 
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he is generally the owner of his own plot, which grows for him 
most of the things of which his simple soul and his frugal body 
have need, and he has no income-tax to harass him. That 
is a factor that seems to us, rated at a shilling in the pound, and 
certainly with no certainty that the rate may not go higher, 
sufficient to account for any amount of contentment. The 
Norman peasant is troubled with no doubts whether it be worth 
while to earn an income subject to such deductions. No wonder 
he and his children’s children are a contented folk. 


Y 

THE DUCK OF AYLESBURY. 
N cxclusive duck, superior, and a littie scornful of other ‘ducks les; 
succulent and more common than himself; jea'ous of his pedigree, 

particular about the ethics and practice of breeding ; inclined to put 

on airs. Wh te, spotlessly white, like bishop’s lawn or the soul of 

an acolyte, with no tell-tale feathers of dirty brown or bottle-green 

to detract from his value. He is accustomed to attention, your 

Aylesbury duck. Conscious of his great destiny, aware of the great responsibility 
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to which he has been born, he does not deign to seek for food—natural food he 
despises. Leaving the maternal hen at the earliest possible moment, he enjoys a 
somewhat cannibalistic diet of eggs, topping (otherwise known as seconds), and 
boiled rice. He takes no exercise except in the water, for he must run 
to fat; not for one moment is he allowed to forget the one end and object of 
his existence. 

His life is short, but the pace at which he lives is (literally) killing. No 
spendthrift ever yet worked himself so hard, or excelled so highly in the gentle 
art of self-immolation. In eight weeks, or at the most nine, the Aylesbury must 
not only equal, but exceed, the lower breeds in muscle, in flesh, in delicacy of 
flavour, in tenderness, in all those numerous fine points which decide the 
difference between 3s. and 3s. 6d. If ‘‘all flesh is grass” the life of the 
Aylesbury duck can only be measured by the dewdrop on the hawthorn bough, 
or the mushroom, which, born ina night, meets death—‘‘ something with boiling 
fat in it”—in the morning. 

There is no promiscuous breeding here. The ducks are as carefully 
nurtured as the inmates of any harem, and the drakes have all the privileges of a 
sultan, for their life is long, extending over almost twelve months—patriarchs, 
indeed, compared with their offspring—and a hardened drake has trequently 
seen the extermination of his family for five or six generations. 

A duck farm in the summer is like a patch of untrodden show, a patch ot 
dazzling, glistening white, which, standing out against the green hedges, tries the 
eye with its brighiness. or twenty, thirty, or even forty acres at a stretch the 
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ground is covered with the birds, some even now fit for the slaughter, o:hers 
with a fortnight or more of life before them, others, again, mere balls of 
yellow fluff. 

In the duck district, near Aylesbury and Tring, in the villages of Long 
Marston, Wilstone, Ivinghoe, Pitstone, Aston Clinton, and Weston Turville, 
the people live. by ducks. The big breeder will feed his 5,000 or 6,000, the 
smaller man will look after. perhaps 2,000 at the most ; even the coltagers will 
make a small profit out of the thirty or forty which they keep. 

For the time the duck is not. With the opening of the shooting season the 
supply ceases, and until after Christmas no Aylesbury meets his death; From 
December onwards to February a race takes place, the big breeders tend their 
ducks with the greatest care, coaxing and cramming them with devilish ingenulty, 
watchin them daily and even hourly, hoping against hope that their ducks will 
be the first in the market, that their toil and labour will be rewarded by some 
of the big prices which prevail in the eai\y spring. 

Twenty-seven shillings a brace; twenty-one shillings a brace. Such are 
the old wives’ tales of what has been done in the past, and who knows that 
it may not occur again. ; 

Surely. an excrescence of civilisation, these immense duck farms, this 
scien ific cramming and tending, this immense mass of waddlin:s, flapp!ng, 
quacking animal life, predestined to destruction, without hope of respite, without 
opportunity of escape ; surely the one thing which should complete this triumph 
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of artificial hand-reared food would be the use of an incubator. If Nature is to 
be assisted so much, why not supersede her altogether ? 

But the Aylesbury duck and the incubator do not agree. Offended no 
doubt by the proffered insult, the protoplasmic germ within the egg will not 
mature with artificial heat, at least not often. Occasionally, after the utmost 
care has been bestowed, after all sorts of abstruse calculations on the subject of 
temperature have been entered into, after the infernal machine has been watched 
night and day, a brood of eggs may be hatched. But then, when all is 
done, the yellow ducklings almost invariably die within twenty hours of 
their birth. 

Treat the Aylesbury duck tenderly, then, when next you meet him ; serve 
him up with his proper attributes ; deny him neither peas nor apple sauce ; stuff 
him copiously with sweet-smelling herbs. Think of his life; dwell on its self- 
sacrifice ; consider its devotion. He has lived for your delectation, he has died 
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at your command, he has been cooked for your sustenance. Roast him to a 
turn, cut him with a sharp knife, and he is yours. But deny him these things, 
send him to table cold and half raw, shorn of his trimmings, bereft of his 
stuffing, and dreadful will be your fate, horrible will be your just punishment. 
He will haunt you; in the early hours of the morninz he will dance 
around you; in the dead of night he will weigh on your chest like a millstone ; 
hovering around you, it may be for days, in righteous anger, in outraged 
majesty, in piquant protest that he, the Aylesbury duck, should have been 
treated like that. 

In case there should be any misunderstanding, allow me to introduce you : 

** Alice.” 

** The Aylesbury Duck.” 

‘“*The Aylesbury Duck.” 

** Alice.” 








A FALCONER’S 


“ EMINISCENCES of a Falconer,” by Major Charles 
Hawkins Fisher (Nimmo), is from first to last a 
record of energetic enthusiasm, exerted during a 
lifetime which is already long, in the pursuit of an 
old and romantic sport with varying, but, on the 
whole, exceptional, success. Amateurs and professionals have been 
alike delighted and encouraged by the unflagging zeal with which 
Major Fisher engaged in this difficult and now unfashionable 
department of sport. Throughout that extensive district where 
trained hawks are most often flown—on Salisbury Plain--no 
name is more widely known than his, and for half a century past 
no man in England would pretend to call himself a falconer if 
he was not acquainted with ‘the Major.” In the chapters 
before us the author presents us with a selection from his 
well-stored memory of moving incidents, which are described 
with all the vivid picturesqueness belonging to what the 
French call actuality. As we are taken by him from one 
scene to another—from the enclosed country of his home in 
Gloucestershire to the Argyllshire moors or the fells of Northum- 
berland, and thence to some stony burn in Cheshire or the plains 
around the Curragh in Kildare—we seem to be almost present 
with him and to see with our eyes the performances of the several 
hawks whose victories over various quarry are recounted in full. 
Many of the peregrinés thus mentioned have already become 
famous, and have been mentioned with honour in the books on 
falconry which- have lately been produced. Such are the 
Lundy tiercel, who in his five years of service killed more than 
400 partridges; Lady Jane, who both at rooks and grouse 
achieved the highest honours ; and Band of Hope, who, although 
an eyess and of the weaker sex, was quite a good performer at 
rooks. In the melancholy story which is told of the death of 
these two fine tiercels, the reader may learn how great are the 
dangers which modern falconers have to run, by reason of the 
malice of the human race as well as of accidents and 
mischances. Others, such as Queen of Sheba, Erin, and 
Blanche, are exhibited to us in the act of distinguishing themselves 
in the several sorts of flights wherein they specially excelled, and 
sometimes, also, under the circumstances which led to their 
untimely loss. No sportsman can read without a thrill of 
interest the graphic account of the unsuccessful flight by Blue- 
foot at wild ducks all along the river between Loch Shie! 
and Lich Eil, or the description of the wild falcon’s stoop at a 
grouse on the banks of the river Orrin. A very good idea may 
be got by perusing this latter story of the force with which a 
peregrine in the prime of condition—as wild hawks alone can be 
—comes down on the chosen quarry. ‘‘On examining the effect 
of the two blows,” whereby the grouse had been cut down by 
the wild falcon, ‘‘I found that three ribs on one side were clean 
cut through, and separated from the backbone as by a chop with 
a heavy knife and strong hand, and one talon had entered and split 
the base of the skull, from which the brains were protruding.” 
Major Fisher endorses the opinion held by several other modern 
falconers, both amateur and professional, that ‘the worst wild 
peregrine is superior to the best trained one.” This may very 
possibly be the case, but it does not accord very closely with 
the story which he tells, with excusable pride, of the flight with 
his trained Lundy at the wild merlin. Of course, the great 
difference in size would naturally give an advantage to the bigger 
hawk. But it is rather a pity that Major Fisher, while he was 
discussing the question, did not make some remark on the double 
flight in which a wild and a trained merlin flew at the same lark 
in 1883. This long flight was witnessed by. his own falconer, 
James, who thought he was unable to distinguish between the 
two hawks, and ended by attributing the kill to the wild hawk, 
Whereas the victor was in reality the tame one. It has more 
than once been described in print, and would have been worth 
mention by a master-ia!coner and believer in wild hawks. 
Major Fisher’s very well written book is well printed, and 
published with all the advantages that can be added by the book- 
seller's and printer’s arts. It is embellished with a large number 
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of excellent photogravures, including a capital likeness of the 
author sitting with a favourite young falcon on his fist. There 
are also portraits and groups which will transmit to posterity in 
pleasing form the figures of many of the most distinguished 
falconers, who during the last fifty years have followed with 
success the old-fashioned sport of kings. The fact that these 
number more than a score, all of whom are intimate friends of 
the author, shows in itself how very far the antique sport is from 
having been extinct within the nineteenth century. The portraits 
of hawks—all peregrines—will perpetuate the memory of old and 
young, Princess, Lady Jane, and the Lundy faicon, as well as 
others of minor fame. Of misprints, such as Bois la Duc, the 
book is almost entirely free; and of misleading statements—- 
unfortunately too common in books on hawking—there is hardly 
a trace. The assertion about John Barr, that he ‘always did 
believe” in the possibility of habitually taking peewits with 
trained peregrines, may have been true when Major Fisher made 
a note of it in his mind. But if Barr was at that time of any 
such opinion, he certainly changed it before the end of his life, 
for we have it on record that in a conversation with an amateur 
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falconer he expressly declared that such a feat was ‘ impossible.” 
Many falconers will be rather puzzled by a remark which Major 
Fisher makes in more than one place, to the effect that when a 
grouse has shifted by ‘springing perfectly straight up in the air 
for several feet’ the pursuing peregrine appears to be “ quite 
surprised and outwitted.”” This might be expected of eyesses in 
their first seasoa, but it is difficult to understand how a haggard 
falcon should be either surprised or outwitted by any manceuvre 
commonly executed by a game bird. Still more new to most 
hawking men will be the statement that, after this tour de force has 
been employed by the grouse, the peregrine ‘‘ seldom or never gets 
another good chance at a quarry possessed of such speed and 
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cunning,” for the best hawks, after an unsuccessful stoop, are so 
clever at the “‘ throw up” that they attain immediately a “ pride of 
place” from which another stoop ought to be well within their 
powers, at least in an open country. Such things can, however, 
be well discussed only by the light of practical experiments, such 
as Major Fisher has been conducting at his own expense and by 
his own energy during a series of years. A few grains of 
experience are in such cases worth tons of theorising, and the great 
merit of the book before us is that it affords the most valuable 
and sound evidence, not only to falconers, but also to naturalists 
and sportsmen, upon points which have hitherto been debatable 
and uncertain. 


LORD ROTHSCHILDS ESTATE AT TRING 


T is only ten years since the breeding of 
Shire horses was begun at Tring, but in 
the interval, partly by purchase and 
partly by breeding, Lord Rothschild has 
built up a stud that, for the number of 

animals up to a high standard, is probably un- 
equalled. This has not been achieved by mere 
outlay of money, but. by a close study of the 
principles of breeding, and the exercise of care 
in that essential, the choice and matching of 
sire with dam. ‘The art of breeding Shires 
does not come to a man in his sleep, as 
Goethe said of a very different art. The 
stud was founded in 1890, by the purchase 
from a tenant farmer of Stibbington Flower, 
who, in her second year at Tring, was mated 
with Vulcan and produced Vulcan’s Flower. 
The sale of this filly was the initial success 
of the stud, the price realised fully justifying 
the mating. 

After that the stud was increased by 
judicious purchases from the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Belper, Mr. Muntz, Lord 
Llangattock, and other owners. It is interesting 
to note, as showing. how much it is worth 
while to breed Shires on a farm, that some of 
the best animals were obtained from tenant 
farmers ; for instance, such well-known Shires as 
Blackpool Breeze, Miss Constance, Nellie, and 
several others. 

By 1898 the stock had very greatly 
increased, and its reduction had become 
inevitable. The sale which took place that 
year was a highly-successful one, and indeed Badford Lemere. 
created a record at the time, as thirty-five 
mares were sold, the average price realised being £210. On the 
day before the sale a yearling colt had been disposed of, and had 
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ANCHORITE. 





HENDRE SUNLIGHT AND FOAL. Copyright 


his price been added to the total, the average for thirty-six 
horses would have been increased to £232. Such an average as 
£210 had not up to that time been obtained 
at a Shire sale, but it was subsequently beaten 
by the Prince of Wales, the Sandringham 
average, as might have been expected, eclipsing 
all that had gone before it. After the sale 
Lord Rochschild purchased two _ stallions, 
Ca@ur pvE Lion and Paxton; the latter is 
known to ali Shire men, and we give a portrait 
of the former. Coeur de Lion was, as will be seen, 
a massive and typical stallion, and he had every 
prospect of becoming an exceptional sire, but 
he died soon after coming into Lord Roths- 
child’s possession. We are sure, however, that 
to many the portrait of this ‘‘dead hero’’ will 
be as interesting as the pictures of the living. 
At present the stud consists of nearly a hundred 
Shires, including the present year’s foals. 

Of the stallions, the most interesting at 
this moment is the famous ANCHORITE, a 
familiar figure to show-goers. He was 
purchased from the Prince of Wales as a two 
year old in 1898, so that he is only a four 
year old now. By Harold out of Dunsmore 
Achievement, by Mainstay, he is of the best 
blood, and already honours thick and threefold 
have been awarded him. It would be tedious 
to give the whole list, but here is his record 
for the present year: Fourth in Shire Horse 
Show in a large class of four year olds; 
second at Bath and West of England Show; 
first at the Royal Counties Show; first and 
Derby Challenge Cup for the best Shire 
stallion or entire colt at the Royal Lancashire 
Show at Rochdale. Judging from this year’s 
Copyigst — foals, he promises to have a most distinguished 
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Ladford Lemeree SWEET ECHO AND FOAL BY ANCHORITE. 


career as a stud horse. One might especially mention the colt 
foal by him out of Sweet Echo who took first at the June show 


at Peterborough, and also the filly foal by him 
out of that good mare Saxon Girl, who was 
third this year in her class at the Peterborough 
Foal Show. Another four year old is Blythwood 
Spark, by that grand horse of Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s, Blythwood Conqueror, out of a Spark 
mare. He has already shown himself a good 
sire by getting the colt foal which has been 
shown only thrice and has won a prize 
each time. Blythwood Spark isa large weighty 
sire, with every appearance of doing well at 
stud. Valesman is a young three year old, who 
looks as if he were going to be a great horse 
in the not distant future. Nailstone Royal 
Conqueror has not quite the size of the fore- 
going, but he looks like siring good geldings, 
and of being of great use to the farmer. 
Vulcan VII. is by old Vulcan out of a Bar 
None mare; his breeding could scarcely be 
improved upon, and he needs no better certifi- 
cate of merit as a sire than the fact of Alstone 
Rose being one of his progeny. He has been 
let to two well-known societies, the Carmarthen- 
shire Stud Society and the Welshpool Shire 
Horse Society. Danger Signal is a large horse 
of a good brown colour, with joints and feet all 
that could be desired, though somewhat deficient 
in the wealth of hair looked for in a Shire. He 
is a favourite in Northumberland, where he 
has been let to the County Society for three 
successive seasons, a tact that speaks for itself 
as to his merits as a sire. 


The grey colt, HertrorpsHIRE Lap, is one of the most 
interesting horses in the stud. He is two years of age, and at 
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of a brood mare. 
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the Derby Challenge Cup for the best stallion. 
Vulcan VII. out of a Northern King mare, and, though not 
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the show of the Shire Horse Society was 
second in an exceptionally large class of 
two year olds. He is by Captain Dun- 
combe’s Harold horse Kennett—-whose 


_ accidental death is greatly to be deplored, 


since he could sire horses like this—out of 
the famous mare Aldenham Dame, thus 
bringing in the old Lincolnshire Lad blood. 
One cannot leave this interesting lot of 
stallions without saying a word about that 
promising young horse, Jubilee Victor. He 
is by the well-known Coeur de Lion out 
of the mare Bury Starlight, by Senator, 
purchased at the Sandringham sale. 

In describing the mares in Lord 


. Rothschild’s stud, we are dealing with 


animals well known to all who are 
interested in Shires. ALSTONE Ross, for 
instance, has figured in many show-yards, 
and has to her credit a long list of successes, 
crowned this year by the first and Greenall 
Challenge Cup for the best Shire mare or 
filly at the Rochdale Show of the Royal 
Lancashire Society, thus forming a suitable 
companion to Anchorite, who carried off 
She is by 
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exceptionally large, is a typical Shire, with all the characteristics 
Aldenham Dame is an old favourite mare, now 


in her tenth year, who has won a great 
many prizes, among them being a second 
at the London Shire Horse Show and first 
and champion at the Peterborough Show 
of 1899. Of great weight and size, she is 
considered by many good judges as a most 
typical mare of the breed, and not least in 
her array of honours is the proof she gave 
of being a good brood mare by becoming 
the dam of the grey colt Hertfordshire Lad. 
Sweet Ecuo AnD Foav sy ANCHORITE is 
a picture of exceptional interest. The 
foal’s brilliant début in the show-yard has 
already been alluded to. No competent 
judge is likely to pronounce him anything 
but ‘very correct’ in every particular. 
This is no solitary success, either, as the 
first foal produced by Sweet Echo brought 
300 guineas at the sale in 1898. The mare 
herself is of unimpeachable lineage, being 
a daughter of Blyth Echo, who is by the 
noted horse What’s Wanted out of Smiler, 
by Old Honest Tom. In HeEnpre Sun- 
LIGHT AND Foat by Blythwood Spark we 
have another notable pair. The mare is a 
four year old by Prince Harold out of 
Hendre Duchess, purchased at Lord 
Llangattock’s sale. She is a full sister 
to Merry Lass and Dorothy Drew. All 
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three are splendid and typical Shire mares, 
and afford convincing proof of the sterling 
merits of Hendre Duchess as a brood mare. 
The foal is a very fine one indeed, with 
excellent legs, feet, and joints. It was an 
uncommonly good foal show at Peter- 
borough, where he came out easily at the 
top of a strong lot of entries, and thus con- 
firmed the verdict already given at Rochdale 
and Waltham Cross; and since then he was 
first in his class and reserve for champion 
at Ashbourne. Considering her age, it 
seems probable that the future of Hendre 
Sunlight as a brood mare ought, indeed, to 
be a distinguished one. THe Nun, a 
remarkably good mare, whose picture we 
give, was bred by a tenant farmer, and 
stands out as an example of what may be 
achieved by breeders of this kind. After 
purchase she was for some time put to 
ordinary farm work, and was not shown as 
one of the Tring Stud till this year, when she 
succeeded in beating Alstone Rose. She 
has been described by a good authority as Badford Lemere. 

the most typical Shire brood mare in England 

at the present time. The Nun is by that good horse Fear None, 
by Royal Albert. She was not bred from till this year, when she 
had a most promising foal by Blythwood Spark, which unfor- 
tunately died. 

We have selected only a few outstanding animals for 
comment, and are reluctantly compelled to pass over many good 
mares whose names and appearance are familiar to all who are 
interested in Shires, such, for instance, as Bury Starlight, Windley 
Blossom, Saxon Girl, Hendre Duchess, Crown Duchess Alice, 
Blythwood Norah, and Worsley Princess. These are all animals 
that would have merited full description in a stud less 
embarrassingly rich. 

In conclusion, perhaps Mr. Richardson Carr, to whom we 
are indebted for much information regarding the stud, will pardon 
us for epitomising some of his opinions in regard to the breeding 
of pedigree stock, premising, however, that he is in no way 
responsible for what is set down from the writer’s memory. First, 
then, is it worth the tenant farmer’s while to breed and rear pedi- 
gree Shires? His answer to this is an emphatic ‘‘ yes.” Obviously 
the cart-horse is a necessary and natural part of the farm stock, 
as ordinary cultivation cannot be carried on without beasts of 
burden, and the only question is whether it is the more economical 
to have them cheap and ill-bred, or more expensive out of pedigree 
stock. There can be but one answer to the question. A poor 
mare is just as expensive to keep as a good one, and her foals 
are comparatively valueless; but a good mare put to a good 
horse is certain to produce something that will sell well, whether 
it be good enough for the show-ring or not. Indeed, breeding 
for exhibition grows more difficult and speculative annually, as 
the number of competitors grows. It has to be remembered that 





Badford Lemere. 


HERTFORDSHIRE LAD. 


breeding has greatly advanced within the last few years, and now 
_ &ngages an immense amount of skill and capital, so that it is 
More difficult than formerly to win distinction. A far safer line 
than that of aiming at prize-winners only is to breed useful 
geldings as well. The sale of the latter is practically assured, 
and until they are disposed of, the young horses, up to five 
Or six years of age, let us say, can be profitably employed 
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to do the work of the farm. Good useful mares, not quite up to 
show form, but of good pedigree and fair quality, can be bought at 
reasonable prices. Nor are the services of Shire sires appraised 
on the extravagant scale of those of thorough-breds. Thus 
it is quite practicable for the tenant to have mares that, when 
put to a good horse, have a chance of producing an animal that 
may bring 300 guineas or 400 guineas, and at the worst are fairly 
certain to breed cart-horses that will pay all the expenses, or 
even more, in work, and bring 60 guineas or 70 guineas when in 
their prime. Under these circumstances it does not seem open 
to doubt that the tenant farmer will do well to breed a foal or two 
annually. By retaining the likely mares to breed from, he may 
soon, at a minimum of expense, work himself into the possession 
of a good stud. 


THE PLOUGH. 


T the edge of the wheatfield, next the wood, where the crop grows thin 
and short, an old plough has lain sidelong through the simmer ; the 
grey unpainted timber and the rusty iron harmonising so pleasantly 
with its surroundings, it seemed to have become a part of the 
natural life of the quiet spot, and the rabbits frisked about its frame, 
and the birds perched upon the upturned handle with the easy air 

of peasant proprietors. 

Harvest came, the corn was cut and carried, and still the old plough lay 
undisturbed. Of antique frame, with heavy -beam, cumbrous wheels, and 
wooden turn-furrow, one might suppose it to have been cast out and forgotten, 
its day of usefulness long gone by; and perhaps in remote Welsh valleys or on 
the far-away hills of Scotland such an old-world implement would have become 
obsolete, but, strangely enough, here, only twenty miles from London, older farming 
methods and instruments still survive, and this morning 
we find thatthe plough has left its corner, and, away 
on the farther slope af the forty-acre field, is slowly 
converting the grey of the stubble into brown fallow, 

One hears much nowadays of the decay and 
approaching extinction of agriculture in this country ; 
but let all such gloomy prognostications be taken 
cum grano. Economic and social causes miy for a 
time render it convenient for a people to grow theit 
corn 4,000 miles across the sea, leaving the home 
fields to the docks and thistles ; but the whirligig of 
time may be trusted in due season to bring about a 
more natural order of things, and some day we shall! 
see the old plough moving again, and agriculture once 
more, in very truth, our chief industry. 

The sense of health and pleasure which comes 
with the morning air of these dry uplands makes one 
long for the advent of that day, bringing as it wil 
so many of the crowded townsfolk back to the whole- 
some life of the fields, 

Ruskin requires as a proof of the value ani 
soundness of an industry, that it shall readily lend 
itself to artistic treatment ; the first picture gallery one 
enters will show, if proof were necessary, how com- 
pletely rural life and occupations satisfy this demand. 
But though artists have given us enough, and perhaps 
to spare, of harvests, haymakings, and all the more 
brightly-coloured aspects of country life, good pictures 
of ploughing, in typical, z.¢., in sombre, weather are 
not very frequent. 

Copyright Yet look at the plough as, followed by a 

fluttering train of rooks, it glides slowly over the 

wide upland, now mounting the long chalk swell which runs the length 

of the field, and falling behind it like some slow-sailing boat crossing a 

harbour bar; showing dim against the dark background of ribbed furrows as it 

creeps up the long slope, or standing out clearly against the sky on the farthet 

ridge; a perfect example of subdued colouring, of gentle, yet strength- 

suggesting motion, and of a harmony with its surroundings as complete as 

though Nature had fashioned ploughman, team, and implement of a piece with 
the hill and the sky. 
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Above and beyond the mere picturesqueness which meets the eye, how rich in 
sugges'ion isthe scene. Many and varied are the ideas associated with the plough, 
and on this calm morning, with its tender, mystery-hinting light, fancies and 
dreams of forgotten times and of ‘things that have been and are not” flock to 
the mind; ghosts of a silent army of tne husbandmen of all ages and lands ; 
memories of the bright days of old springs, and the piercing of the softened 
clods by spears of the new wheat ; of the waving green of bygone summers, and 
the human jovs which those summers witnessed and ministered to; of welcome 
harvests in the hard old times when, after months of scarcity, the taste of wheaten 
bread would be sweet in the mouths long scantily fed with harsh rye and 
unsavoury pulse. - 

The brown earth as it falls away from the turn-furrow has its tale to tell, a 
tale of bygone life and beauty, for its crumbling substance is charged with the 
vegetable remains of a thousand seasons, and who shall tell of the living things 
whose bones were once built up of the lime which shows white upon the hill brow. 
The sea has leit its relics here, in delicate fossil shell, and in the ivory teeth of 
monstrous sharks. 

And if the soil holds vestiges of the past, think of the futue 
life which is potential in it, “Seeds are here, not only of the flowers which 
Lioomed yesterday aud will blossom again to-morrow, but possibly—as in the 
case of some peat moss the other day, which, placed in a hothouse, actually 
produced seedlings of extinct tropical plants—germs of old torrid or glacial epochs, 
retaining their vitality until, in the slow revolutions of climatic change, they may 
find the temperature necessary for their development. Much even of the raw 
nitrogen of the soil is destined to pass, perhaps time and again, into the 
vegetable and animal forms of the future. 

‘Through so many ages the plough has been scratching and shifting the soil 
of our hills; it has, with something of the power of a great natural force, slowly 
altered the configuration of the land ; the valleys are being exalted and the hills 
brought low by its action. In Wilts and Dorset great hillsides have been 
scarped into alternate banks and terraces, and in this Surrey valley the 
ploughed fields differ in level to the extent of many feet from the adjoining 
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pastures, whilst varying gradients of the hillsides have been converted into a 
uniform slope. On the Sussex Downs similar or larger effects have been 
brought about by ancient as well as modern cultivation. 


Though the rooks that follow the plough are enjoying a short-lived feast 
in the new furrows, yet the burying of the stubble puts an end to the days 


of plenty for many of those little pensioners of the farmer, the wild beasts and 
Lirds. The scatterings from the harvest, clover, and other green stuff gave 


them food, and in the friendly stubble they found shelter; the hare made its 
form here, and the mouse its burrow. Now board and lodging are gone at a 


blow, and the winter of their discontent has set in. 


The health-giving, peaceful nature of this and simi'ar daily work, done 
amidst scenes of natural beauty, and often in so'itude; the primitive mode of 


life, together with the smallness of the communities in which the ploughman 
and his class live, are not without their refining influence on his character ; in 
mind and manners he is distinctly less vulgar than the navvy or the dock 
labourer, and, setting aside the old cant about ‘rural innocence,” “ trusty 
shepherd swains,” and the like, those best able to judge still find that rus ic 
virtue is not altogether a mythical quantity. Nor is his capacity to be desp:sed, 
No one who has worked upon a farm and knows how much is required of,a 
trusted labourer, what knowledge of cattle and crops, what skill in the manitold 


works of husbandry, will rezard him as a senseless boor, nor even de-cribe 
his careful toil as ‘‘ unskilled labour.” The pity of it is that he whose labour 


provides food for all should so often be compelled to eat his own bread 
unbuttered. 
Returning from the city in the early falling twilight ; the plough is seen at 


rest in the end of the furrow ; darkness is gathering upon the hills, and the cry 


of the peewit comes over the lonely field. In view of the vast and complicated 


activities of the town, its huge buildings, and the luxury and refinement of its 


society, with the din of the railway still sounding in the ears, it is hardly 

possible to realise that upon this feeble instrument, with its poor tale of upturned 

furrows, not only the great city but the whole fabric of human life is built. 
ARTHUR SCAMMELL, 
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BOOK I.—LOVE’S MIRACLE. — 


CHAPTER I. 
LiFE’s HUNGER. 


T was a time long, long ago, past the distant hills of other 
lives, lived somewhere in the mist beyond them. Part 
savage, and part beautiful, the now forgotten tenor of horse 
at morn and courtyard and hall in the eventide. Half lost 
are they in the golden glory of romance, yet none the less 

were men men, and women women, as we love them now. 

Knight and lady—a procession moving in the mystery of an 
weon’s twilight. Sleepers in stone in ancient chapels, dead lovers 
and dead loves, who long ago turned their faces to the wall. 
Knights, mailed and sworded, with lives perhaps as fantastic as 
their armour, whose hot days ended, the barbaric clay was laid 
to its abiding rest with pageantry. Ladies, clothed in a seem- 
liness of ceremony, bearers of great names, northern passion- 
flowers, who scorned and loved and, lastly, slept. And in the 
quiet chapels, through mullioned windows, the green evening light 
grew in and closed about them and their age. 

Other histories have scrawled themselves over the names of 
Karadac, Count of Jersey, of Goyault, of Algitha, and Gundred. 
Thor aide, the battle cry of the Cotentin and the Isles, even then 
a Danish anachronism, has now its only memory in chronicle and 
stone. But the same hills that looked on them, look upon us, and 
yet will look on our forgetting. Our fevered lives, too, will sink 
away into a far-off din, and then we, too, shall be enveloped in the 
encroaching silence, which walks a little, alwaysa very little, way 
behind us. It is this very silence that forms the background 
against which we flash out our appointed lives. We are ever 
racing before it a hopeless race, as children race before.a cloud- 
shadow on a hillside, until it swallows us and blots out the sun 
for ever. 


On a summer night, while William the Norman yet dreamed 
of Edward’s crown and Harold kept the marches of Edward's 
kingdom, the island of Gersay, with its dark fringe of forest, 
swamp, and rock, lay a sombrous jewel in the setting of moonlit 
sei. The tide was high, and a shining shield of water filled the 





bay, with the long black shadow of a reef flung like a scabbarded 
sword across its brightness. Warm airs, soft and sensuous, 
floated over from the island, whose wooded summits hung dim 
against the northern sky. 

On the seaward end of the reef, behind an upstanding shaft 
of granite, yawned the deep mouth of a cave. 

‘‘ You seek for love, my son?” The hermit stood on the 
ledge above, his white hair and beard gleaming pale against the 
cavern’s gloom. 

At his feet, in the open moonlight, sat Karadac, haut 
seigneny of Gersay; down below, in the triangular shadow of 
the cleft, a little boat balanced on a heave of water. 

«Aye, father, seek it through all the seasons—an endless, 
tarrying quest !”’ ‘ 

Karadac had not raised his head to reply; he brooded 
despondently upon the tremulous horizon southwards, his black 
hair bare to the light. 

‘Since last | saw you, Karadac, I have heard overmuch of 
dalliance. You, my own pupil and ward—it was not so once 
with you! Is this confession ?”’ 

The Count laughed drily. 

“No. If there be One above, He Who has created me body 
and soul can read the intent of my heart, and by His judgment 
alone at the last I shall stand or fall. No, father, not confession.’ 

The hermit climbed slowly down to the weedy ridge beside 
the Count. é; 

‘There are two kinds of love,” he said, ‘“ love mortal, and 
love immortal.” 

Karadac moved impatiently. 

“I seek human love. Iam young. Give me mortal love! 
So, it maybe, when I am grown old this- mortal love may lead 
me upward to the love divine.” 

‘Is all human love but mortal, then?” The hermit put 
the question with a ring in his voice. 

‘So I have ever found it,” the Count said, bitterly. ‘‘ Yet, 
once, I too dreamed of love immortal to be held in mortal hands ; 
but—it was a dream.” 

“You have sought love in dalliance. My son, break off 
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from that quest, and wait until love immortal secks you. You 
cannot paddle in sin and go with white feet before the throne 
of God.” 

“What care I so I find love? The supreme love that binds 
man to woman ; the love that draws two—so they be together— 
unto Heaven, or sinks them, if their sin be heavy, deep to hell ! 
Possessing such love,a man might dare damnation. Without 
it——” The young man’s head fell upon his breast. 

He broke off, and the hermit looked at him. The dark 
noble head, the long limbs; hunter and warrior and ruler, 
in his comely youth he yearned for love. Was it ordained 
that from him also love should dwell afar always? In the 
silence the water sucked and gurgled with caressing lips under 
the boat. 

“I walked with white feet in my early days,” resumed 
Karadac ; ‘yes, in those early days when temptation stirs most 
strongly in a boy’s heart. And if I have sinned since then—how 
can a man know what love is unless he seek it? There was a 
nine days’ wonder with me once-—I thought I had found! I 
thought it for nine days and nine nights! ” 

“At what season?” the cool old voice cut in upon the 
passionate tones. 

«In spring.” 

‘Satan is loosed in spring.” 

‘‘He rides his marches with zest at other seasons aiso,” 
rejoined the Count, derisively. ‘But you are right, Satan 
possessed her! And I am still alone.” 

‘“‘T have been alone these seventy years.” 

“Old man, when you were young—if ever you were 
young—have you not felt as I feel here—to-night ? ” 

The hermit touched the Count upon the shoulder. 

‘‘ Look in my eyes,” he said. 

And Karadac looked. At first sight the high, worn, ascetic 
features seemed those of some blameless saint; but the empty 
eyes lit on a sudden with a fire and passion of life, were eloquent 
of battles lost and battles fought again. A great awe came upon 
Karadac as he followed the furrows upon the bloodless face, 
which told of a sorer struggle than ever he in his strong youth 
had known. 

“You have read?” the hermit asked. 

‘*Perchance the moon and the night have fooled me,” 
returned Karadac ; “‘ but it seems that I read here in your eyes 
that you, too—you, too—”’ he gripped the gaunt hand under its 
sleeve of coarse brown— “it seems to me that you, too—Speak, 
Ulake! we are not priest and penitent to-night—what are we 
here but man and man?” 

Ulake turned his face upwards to the moon, and raised 
his arms. 

“T, too,” he cried, “I, too, was once as you are now—as 
great, as fierce, as masterful of fate, as hopeful, as hungry for 
that best, sweet gift of love! I, too, sought; and it took me 
thirty years of sin to find the baffling of all hope. It has taken 
me thirty further years—grey years, my son—to live the wild 
old passion out of me.” 

“ But love!” cried Karadac; ‘‘I would not live love out of 
me! Iam full knight, and fuller man.”’ 

**So was I once.” 

‘And now?” 

“I know not,” said Ulake, heavily. ‘I only know it is 
better far never to kiss than to kiss wrong.” 

‘Never to kiss! I’ve kissed a thousand times, and still I 
am loveless. No woman born of woman comes to me in my 
dreams. At times I try to build her from the void—deep eyes 
and golden hair, blushed, rounded, beautiful! the whole sweet 
vision lit by some great, noble, faithful soul. And this fancy of 
my mind stoops to me from the night, and as she stoops she fades 
away into the stars, and will not stay with me.” 

“And from your high, ideal dwelling among the stars you 
descend to clay, fouling your hands in the vain effort to build her 
image—her glorious image—out of slime and mire! So you 
are left to grope!”” 

“Aye, Ulake, and you?” 

“Once there was a far-off, half-remembered man, called— 
not Ulake—who was as you are. He is gone.” 

‘‘Then you have never found—never loved ?” 

Despair echoed in the question as the Count flung himself 
face downward upon the rock, and for a while in silence he 
watched a little moonlit pool fill slowly with the tide. The water 
throbbed like the pulse in a girl’s throat, and on a sudden he 
Sprang up stark against the sky. 

‘“‘T must love, otherwise—but there can be no otherwise for 
me! Ulake, am I not young, lord of my own isle, a man whom 
Women look upon with favour ?”’ 

_ “Aye,” responded the other, sadly; ‘and are not all these 
things against you? I, too, have noble blood, and I was strong 
and comely once, as you, Karadac, to-day. And yet, though 
long I sought, I did not find.” 

. “ You were blind, old man!’’ cried the Count, aloud, but it 
Was the accent of one who will not believe in evil tidings, even 
When the.r bitter truth grows urgent on the heart. 
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** Nay, not blind; but perchance I was groping in the mire 
when the angel unawares passed above my bowed head.” 

‘‘ Fool, I had not missed her so! _ I should have felt her near. 
My heart,” the young man clasped his hands together upon his 
breast, ‘‘my heart must have warned me, ‘ Karadac, look up. 
thy beloved is nigh!’”’ 

The proud words rose exultantly above the cadences of the 
summer sea; but the hermit shook his head and sighed. The 
Count shivered. The fire of his young manhood chilled before 
the inexorable disenchantment of age. His clenched hand fell 
to his side, his eyes swept round the wide vista of the night. 
Somewhere outside those dim horizons she dwelt whom his soul ° 
yearned for ; but his voice could not reach her, cried he never so 
fiercely. The soft night, full of vague, sweet promise, wooed his 
senses, and half convinced him of the future, till once more his 
gaze fell on the figure at his feet, that worn-out negation of 
earthly hope, and again his heart failed him. He almost crouched 
beside the hermit, and his question was an entreaty. 

‘¢ What, then, shall I do?” 

“Wait.” 

Karadac paused for an instant, on the check or the oze 
command which in youth seems made only to deaden the vitality, 
the sweetness of effort. 

“Wait? I have waited. In two years’ time I shall be 
thirty years old. My youth is slipping away from me, and the 
desire of my heart remains unfulfilled. I have waited, I have 
prayed, old man, prayed the moon down from the heavens and 
the sun into the dawn; and what am I in any way the better?” 

Ulake raised his weary eyes. 

‘“‘In every way the better, my son. Is a prayer lost because 
the answer comes not to the-hour of our desire? Shall we set 
seasons for the Almighty ?”’ 

The rebuke ceased on the old man’s lips as Karadac bowed 
his head. 

‘* What shall I do?” he repeated. 

‘Pray and fast. Fast not from flesh but sin. That is the 
true fast which few allow or follow. And having done these 
things, wait. Love is not found by seeking. It comes as the 
showers come —from the hand of God. My life has been barren, 
that is all. I sinned in the seeking.” 

“TI, too, have sinned,’’ said Karadac, and his voice gained 
strength. ‘‘ Nevertheless, have I only used sin asthe road that 
was to lead me to my high aim.” 

“The wrong road never yet led to the right place.”’ 

“An aphorism. The man who has not the spirit to do 
wrong has seldom the courage to do right.” 

“A subtlety,” retorted Ulake. ‘ Karadac, you are strong in 
body and soul, in spirit and in hearts It is not given to many 
to love as you could love. Blessing and curse go linked together 
in this world, the gilt is bestowed without the power to use it as 
a man would choose. It may be that love will yet come to you 
in earthly guise, or, perchance, your thirst, like mine, may slake 
itself at the fountain of love divine, Wait. It grows late, my 
son, come to my dwelling. It is a calm place, and a placid. 
Thirty years of prayer have consecrated its walls. Sleep there.” 

Karadac rose up and followed Ulake. The moon had sunk 
behind the black headland of Noirmont, the salt, cool wind stole 
in through the rocky crevices, and stirred the hair of Karadac 
where the holy man bade him lie upon a bed of bracken. 

So the night wore towards morning, and in the breaks of a 
sweet, tired slumber, there came to him at intervals the strenuous 
wrestlings of the hermit’s prayer. 





CHAPTER II. 


In the morning, he rose early from his bed of bracken and 
broke his fast. It was a cold dawn, but it heralded in a fair 
day of early summer. Before the sun stood a handsbreadth 
above the horizon, Karadac had left the black forest marsh 
behind him, and was riding upwards to the higher levels. 
Turning his face westwards, he travelled along the edge of the 
grassy cliffs, whence he looked down on lush sea-meadows spread 
with cattle grazing, and here and there a patch of tillage whereon 
a few poor hovels clustered round the dwelling of some richer 
serf. 

In those ancient days the lights of heaven wandered far 
before they struck an answer from roof and tower. Through 
the great breadth of the unpeopled land beasts roamed, gaunt 
wolves, grunting, grubbing bears, and fierce boars hiding in the 
thickets. And so it was with Karadac’s island. For the 
tradition ‘still lived that the vast forests and swamps between 
Gersay and the Norman coast were once continuous, before a 
great storm rushing from the north had torn the land in sunder. 
Again, another legend told of a later deluge and an earthquake 
listing seven days, that flung up the white cliffs on the now 
distant mainland, and made a second cleavage of the primeval 
forest of Sciscy, sucking its giant oaks and yews down into the 
sea-floor, whence they rose at intervals, a rent trunk here and 
there, to bear witness to the dead glory-of their vast native 
woodland. 
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In Gersay, all about the sunlit shores, in open places where 
the gorse gleamed golden on the heights and the blue sea lapped 
upon the sand, the people dwelt, simple folk, who one and all 
lived as children, and thought as children, half-sweet, half- 
terrifying imaginations of great adventures, of dragons lurking 
by the reedy margins of the lakes, and giants striding on the 
wooded ridges. All the island’s heart was wrapped in mystery ; 
noae were known to dwell there, yet watchers, gazing up through 
vistas of rich deep verdure and hanging greenery, whispered of 
distant figures walking in the turnings of the hills ; some told of 
half-seen visions of dreadful things that gaped with flaming jaws, 
and others spoke of sorcery and enchanted songs tempting the 
wanderer astray, until he plunged unawares into some dark 
water lying hidden in the vales. 

Even Karadac, who often rode to hunt far up those dreamy 
valleys with their wealth of green, could not escape the thrill 
which clung about this haunted heart of his kingdom, the thrill 
of sudden shining pools, and windings of dim paths through the 
moss and grass of green-branched solitudes where no foot had 
passed to tread them. Yet it was there that he loved to ride 
alone, and to dream of all he yearnedfor. 

Karadac, whom the Normans called Count of Gersay, was 
kin to Conan, chief of the Bretons, and the island had become an 
extended fief of Normandy at the same time that Bretagne chose 
to accept the feudal yoke, rather as a means of common defence 
than with any thought of submission. Much of the old proud 
Armorican blood ran in their veins ; they remained to a largeextent 
independent of their over-lord, and William, for the moment, was 
too busy with his schemes of conquest to pay much heed to the 
doings of his remoter vassals. It was this same Conan who, a few 
years later, sent a haughty demand to William, requiring him, 
since he was about to become King of England, to deliver up his 
Norman duchy to its legitimate lord, the descendant of Rollo the 
Ganger, from whom Conan claimed issue on the distaff side, which 
daring message was the Breton chief's death warrant for he died 
of a strange poison but a little while after. 

Karadac, with his Armorican blood, inherited not only a 
quenchless pride but als» an underlying strain of that melancholy 
which is the sign of deep-rooted forces of life and thought. 

Karadac rode on. At his back the sun smote flashes from the 
white coasts of the Cotentin, and on the heights the West wind met 
him, pure with its flight ¢cross the wastes of an unsailed sea. His 
mood was changed. Refreshed with sleep, he had thrown off the 
despondency of the night; the sap of the springing season had 
gone into him, and he lived in all his veins, as a man should 
through the ten full-blooded summers of his twenties. 

He rode through a land of bouldersand of gorse. The scent 
of the yellow blossoms hung rich upon the sunny wind, and 
Karadac drew a happy augury for the future from the crowd of 
living fragrant blooms, nor, in his humour, took any note of the 
petals which lay dead and discoloured on the turf below. 

For nine years Karadac had ruled as Count, ruled with a 
justice and a wisdom rare enough in those days; his judgments 
shot here and there with silken strandsof mercy. The exigencies 
of the age, joined to the stimulus of splendid physical powers, had 
made him a man of action; but below lay the dumb spirit of a 
poet, dumb inasmuch as it could not spend itself in vapourings 
and words, but dealt him out a hard measure of crossing moods. 
Often the real and the ideal met with a shock that stunned him, 
sent him wandering, lost in a vain effort to reconcile the twain. 

Yet, in spite of many troubled hours such as these, his heart 
led him on a straight, fair road He was ruled by ideas often, 
ideas which are the stepping-stones to ideals. He was capable 
of a great life in public, but his individual life was destined to be 
a deluge or an idyll. There he was always in extreme. 

As the noon came on he dismounted and lay beneath a tree, 
and dreamed all the long, bright hours through, until the sun began 
to drop towards the West. The day was going; it was time to 
rise and turn rein for his own castle of Mont Orgueil. In the soft 
afternoon he saw below him Ulake’s hermitage, black upon the 
sunlit water. The wind had dropped to transient, wandering airs, 
which here and there brushed the still sea into blurs of ruffled 
brown, as if a handful of sand had been thrown upon it. 

Leaving the bay behind he mounted another crest of land, 
and following an open track by woods and fields, he came in the 
late afternoon upon a hamlet lying on the verge of a rock-piled 
strand. 

As he drew nearer, he saw that all the people, men and 
women alike, stood round a man on horseback, who carried some- 
thing square, flat, and large before him on the saddle. He held 
his arms about it, and its upper edge rested against his breast. 
Voices rose hoarse and angry upon the quiet air, The people 
demanded something of the rider which he would not grant, 
but spurred his horse forward, yet could not break through the 
grip of hands upon his bridle rein. 

Softly through the dusty grass stepped the Count’s charger, 
until a woman, turning, saw him come. But her cry of warning 
cied upon her lips at sight of his upraised hand. 

«* What is it that you ask of this stranger ? ”’ 

The rough crowd of fishers and tillers of the soil knew the 
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voice of authority and fell silent They faced the Count, half. 
cowed and sullen, the low sun burning in their eyes. They saw 
a knight, but through the close visor could not recognise the 
Count. ; 

“A picture, lord,” cried out a voice at last, a woman’s 
shrill voice ; ‘‘the picture of the blessed Virgin, and he will not 
let us look upon it that we and our children may win good luck 
and food for winter-time.”’ 

‘Is this so, stranger ?’’ demanded Karadac. 

“ Nay, lord, it is but the picture of a damsel which I bear to 
the Count Karadac of this Isle. I dare not finger the thing to 
open it, or it will take harm from sun and dust; and it is the 
picture of that lovely lady, Algitha, daughter of Wulnoth, lord of 
Avening and brother to Brithric Maude, lord of the honour of 
Gloucester.” 

“Then you come from England?” 

** No, lord, from the island of Grenezay, whither Wulnoth has 
been forced to flee because of his brother’s rebellion. Some say 
also that the Lady Algitha refused to wed with the Norman lord, 
Gauthier de Morlaix, who pressed for her hand at Edward's 
Court, and the king grew angry, for he loves a Norman as his 
own soul. Thus, for the maid’s sake, she being stubborn, and 
his own safety, Wulnoth escaped to Grenezay, where he has dwelt 
these four months past with Jean of Jobourg.” 

* John of Jobourg ?” 

*«« Aye, one of our chevaliers whom Duke Mobert set to be 
lord of his new castle of Jobourg,” the man replied. 

The Count pondered. A _ little chapel stood by the 
wayside, a poor half-ruined place, the sign of a Christianity that 
had died but was alive again. The Count swung from his horse 
and called the messenger to follow him. 

‘Come in hither. ,I would see the picture.” 

The man did not guess who the tall noble might be, but yet 
he dared not disobey. Climbing slowly from his saddle, he 
carried his burden through the gaping door, the people crowding 
close upon his heels. But them Karadac drove out, and yet they 
gathered back, and pushed a chequer of peeping faces between 
the old stone lintels. 

The little chapel was dark within, from its poor earthen 
floor to the dim roof, save for a ray of sunshine which entered 
from a slitted window in the wall and lay, a broid and quivering 
line, across the foot of the shrine. Coming from the glare and 
dust outside, something of a holy calm seemed to mingle with 
the dusk coolness of the place. 

The messenger stood reluctant in the centre of the gloom. 

‘«« The picture and my message are for Karadac the Count,” 
he repeated, sullenly. 

Karadac laughed a little. 

‘‘ Yet must I look upon it, friend,” he said. 

A mingled groan and shout rose from the doorway. ‘The 
messenger knew it for a threat. Slowly he withdrew the 
wrappings, and holding the picture between his open palms, 
laid it below the shrine where the light should fall upon it. 

At first Karadac looked with a dull uninterest. Then he 
looked again, 

The picture showed a door frame of carved stonework: 
within its greyness stood a girl, who seemed to pause upon the 
threshold and look back with eyes that held the gazer tranced 
they were so full of girlish mysteries, and that woman’s lore, 
elusive, tender, sweet, a man isever fain to read, and ever finds, 
however much he learns, that still beyond his ken ijies some 
withdrawal, some delicate reserve. 

The warm and living vision framed in cold stone smote the 
Count’s eyes, it was so like to that which stooped to him from 
the night skies: ‘deep eyes and golden hair, blushed, rounded, 
beautiful.” He drew nearer still; as he moved his armour 
clanked. 

“Stand back!” and at the words the messenger stepped 
backwards scowling. 

The score of gaping faces that hung clustered in the 
doorway grew very still, for the ring of the masterful command 
echoed to the roof. Then Karadac, with his back to all the 
world, slipped aside the nosepiece of his pointed helmet to gaze 
his fill. 

For this was love. , 

As he saw them now at closer hand the pleading eyes were 
pure, clear blue. Karadac stood breathless, his heart leaped 
from his breast, a delicious aching in the loss. And still those 
eyes absorbed him. All that he had dreamed of, yearned for, all 
the vague promise in his blood, stirred by the springtime or 
crying through the summer nights, lay sphered withi. those eyes, 
which seémed to hold for him the supreme mystery of woman- 
hood and love. 

How long he stood he never knew. The last ray of the sun 
crept slowly upwards, leaving first her feet, and then her f:ir, 
slim shape, and then the rising darkness touched her throat and 
wrapped her lips. And still the Count heeded not, until the 
dying light centred in her eyes, lent them a sudden unearthly 
radiance that was almost speech. Was she calling him, this 
girl? 
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The illusion quickened on him;, he held his breath to hear. 
And at the instant the sun-gleam faded, leapt up into the 
darkness, and was gone. 

In the dusk Karadac closed his visor and turned. 

‘This damsel, who is she? ” 

“YT have said. This is the Lady Algitha, daughter of 
Wulnoth, lord of Avening. She is accused ——”’ 

** Accused ?”’ the Count’s voice rose wrathfully. ‘‘ Accused?” 

‘“« Aye, accused of witchcraft. Listen, lord, since you have 
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made me speak. I am the messenger of Earl Wulnoth, and he 
bade me bring the portrait here, for none in England or in 
Grenezay will fight for her.” 

‘“* She has no champion ?” 

‘‘ Not one, for she will not wed, and that many people hold 
to be by enchantment. For what girl, though highly born, was 
ever loth to wed a noble lover?” 

‘And who first accused her?” asked the Count. 

“‘Sir Gauthier de Morlaix, who in England desired the 
Lady Algitha; but she would none of him. So he followed her 
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to Grenezay, and after much was said, and many hot words had 
come and gone, he openly accused her. For that he swore she 
had bewitched him, since, whether he will or no, he can by no 
means cure himself of desire for the damsel. And all the winter 
past he has not gone forth to hunt, but has kept within his castle 
(which King Edward bestowed on him out of Earl Godwin’s 
lands), because he is still sick of love. Most of our seigneurs in 
Grenezay now side with him. At length Sir Jean of Jobourg 
called upon Sir Gauthier to make good his foul words upon the 
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body of her champion, whomsoever the Lady Algitha shall 
choose. But she will not choose, since all the lords of Edward’s 
Court and ours at Grenezay refuse to fight for her unless she 
will promise to marry of her own free will him who wins, and so 
shall she prove herself whole woman, pure of witchcraft and 
devil’s lore. But this she will not promise. And she has spoken 
bitterly of our knights, calling them unworthy that will not fight 
for love of truth and chivalry alone, but must needs have a set 
reward to lure them to the lists. And after that was told abroad 
no champion offered to espouse her cause.” 
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** Then why are you come here? * 

“By order of the Lady Algitha herself, for she said, 
‘ Perhaps, over the sea, in the Isle of Gersay, some noble lord 
may be found to do battle for me.’”’ 

A great silence fell while Karadac pondered. Then she had 
called him, Karadac, to do battle for her. It was enough. 
Presently he spoke. 

‘“‘Get to horse, and carry your picture to the Castle of Mont 
Orgueil,” he said. “There you will find a champion. Sir 
Gauthier shall be overthrown before the summer leaves are full 
upon the trees.” 

The messenger raised the picture in the darkness. 

“I know not. Have you no fear of witchcraft in this 
realm? Many would fight for the beauty of the damsel’s face ; 
but all mislike the tale as I needs must tell it,”’ he said. 

‘“‘T have heard it,” replied the Count ; “ yet am I willing.” 

‘But has it been told to you that this Sir Gauthier de 
Morlaix is a vast man, and has never yet been overthrown?” 
went on the fellow, with a sour laugh in his beard. 

‘‘] have seen him,” said the Count, ‘‘and yet I am willing. 
Ride you on to Gouray—say nothing of me—and I will presently 
follow.” 

“The Lady Algitha’s champion will need to ride with no 
loose stirrup,”’ returned the man, as he gained the door. ‘“ If 
none be found for her within three days, she shall be accounted 
guilty by default, and whatsoever Sir Gauthier and his knights 
may judge shall be done to her in punishment. Thus her name 
among all true women must be abased for ever.”’ 

‘* Ride on,” said Karadac. 

And when the man was gone, with all the people following 
him, the Count drew forth his sword, and holding up the cross- 
hilt to his lips and breast he took his oath before the shrine. 
None should hinder him from going to this maiden’s rescue— 
she who had called to him across sea and land for help, and his 
heart had heard and answered her. 

Before God’s shrine he had met with her, his love, and so 
would he get him back to Ulake’s hermitage, and there pass the 
night in thanking the Giver for his great gift. Afterwards he 
would ride betimes to Mont Orgueil, and make answer to the 
herald. 

So he did. Mounting the crested land, and thence riding 
down the sloping beaches to the sea, he took boat, and, under 
the cold moon high in heaven, spent the night in prayer. 

(70 be continued. ) 


LOOKS OF THE DAY. 


F seeding fiction, “as of other carnal pleasures” (to quote the 
monk in ‘II\patia”) cometh satiety at the last. One cannot 
always be following the career of an imaginary genius as in 
‘* Eleanor ” or ‘‘ Quisanté,” or sympathising, as we are called 
upon to do in both these cases, and in ‘* The Mantle of Elijah,” 
with women who love not wisely but too well, or with women 

who over-ra‘e their power of banishing meanness out of a sordid but a brilliant 
soul. This week, accordinzly, by way of relief, I choose for my main theme 
some books which depend for their interest not upon incident, or problem, but 
upon the fascination of the su: ject and the style of the writer, and in some 
measure, of course, upon the cultivation of the reader. They are Looks, one 
and all, appealing to a very wide circle, and written by men who deserve a 
heaving. 

KF r-t among them would IT name the ‘ Little Tour in France” of Mr. 
Henry James (Heinemann), with its beautiful and airy illustrations by Mr, 
Joseph Pennell. The word ‘‘airy,” not, I believe, in common use amongst 
art critics, is chosen deliberately, because these pictures, admirably reproduced 
by the Ballantyne Press, are not merely exquisitely drawn from the best point of 
view in every case, Lut are also successful in producing an impression of lightness, 
of sun, and of air, which is exceptionally dainty and delightful. As to the 
letterpress, I am going, quite frankly, to give the reader the benefit of two 
opinions, of which the first is far the more valuable. It is that of a woman who, 
albeit brilliant and accomplished, will haraly ever write for the Press because 
she knows all, or nearly all, of the editors of publications in which she might 
be content that her words should appear. She writes: 

‘* Let me give some advice to those not too proud to leirn by the misfor- 
tunes of others. If you happen to be afflicted with rheumatism sufficiently to 
keep you seated in a chair in a warm room, but not enough to keep you in 
constant pain, take for your companion and solace ‘A Little Tour in France.’ 
It is so fresh, so gay, so vivid, that it carries you with it, and be you ever so 
stiff in your joints and ever so crabbed in your humour before you take it up, 
you cannot choose but relax the stiffness of your mind if not of your body. I 
speak as one having experience, and I thank Mr. James for an entirely 
deiightful afternoon, during which I enjoyed his company without inflicting 
mine on him. All books describing places are most delectable to those who 
have seen the places described, but Mr, James has so intensely. the seeing eye 
and the sympathetic mind that his book is delightful to one who has not seen 
the places. As one puts the book down, one likes to sit a while and think of the 
places, and can almost realise the charm of Touraine, the beauty of the fairy 
chateau of Chermonceanx, the woncer and charm and history of Blois, the 
glocm of the dungeons at Loches, and feel the pleasure and joy of having seen 
these and many more of the beauties of France for oneself. Through it all 
there are clear-cut little pictures in words of the people too. There is an 
excellent sketch of the interior of an inn at Bourges,-a few lines describing the 
commis-voyageur, and again a few of a family belonging to the Zetite noblesse de 
province, and you would say you had seen and known all those things yourself.” 

Now, on the principle that a prophet is not without honour save in his own 
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country, a principle which I have found to be founded on eternal truth in my 
own country at any rate, my instinctive attitude towards this criticism or 
appreciation is that of severity, but candour compels the confession that for me, 
and in spite of myself, it has some of the charm which belongs to Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland’s books. It is the praise of a woman suffering from irksome pain and 
temporary helplessness. To it let there | e added a few words from a robust man. 
Some of the places through which Mr. Henry James takes the reader by the hand, 
gossiping pleasantly the while of histo y, of art, of literature, and of the face of 
Nature, are well known to me; my only regret is that this book was not written 
and read before the little tour of pleasure in which my experience was gained. 
The others may be visited some day in the light of fuller knowledse of 
points of interest acquired in sheer enjoyment, For the fact of the matter is 
that in such a book as this, asin his ‘* Portraits of Places,” given to me as a 
model of really exquisite writing more years ago than I care to remember, 
Mr. Ilenry James is seen at his best and unsurpassable. He knows everything 
worth knowing, and he permits his knowledge to flow out easily and with a 
freedom from intricacy and affectation which is not a'ways found in him. 

The next book, ‘‘The Amusements of Old London,” by W. B. Boulton 
(Nimmo), consists of two volumes, with illustrations, reproduced from con- 
temporary engravings and coloured by hand. Hogarth, Rowlandson, the Alkens, 
and others are laid under contribution, and the colouring is sometimes good, 
sometimes not quite so pleasing. To have on ones shelves reproductions of 
H. Alken’s ‘ Bull-baiting,” Hogarth’s ‘‘ Royal Masquerade at Somerset 
House,” Rowlandson’s ‘‘ Kick-up at the Hazard Table,” H. Alken’s ‘‘Cock- 
fighting,” S. Alken’s ‘¢ Duck-hunting,” Hogzarth’s ‘‘ Southwark Fair,” of 
‘© Vauxhall Gardens,” ‘* Humphrys and Mendoza,” ‘‘ 1784, or the Fashions of 
the Day,” ‘* The Long Room at Bagnigge Wells,” of ‘‘ The Interior of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre” is a great joy, since it enables one to see at a glance the 
manners and customs of our ancestors, and to have them always at hand. 


‘«Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sint oculis submissa fidelibus.” 


The eye, in fact, is a more ready servant than the hand. To see the 
ladies and the gallants at Bagnigge Wells, the bulldogs fl.ing in the air 
with their masters in waiting to break their fall, to note the dresses 
and the faces in the ‘ Royal Masquerade,” to observe . the ingenious 
satire of the detail in Hogarth’s ‘* Southwark Fair,” is tobe in a 
better position to realise the ways of our forefathers than after much 
reading of contemporary history or satire, Moreover, Mr. Boulton, who 
appears to be an ardent antiquarian, of a light-hearted tendency, has given to us 
in the letterpress not only a vast fund of entertainment, but a great quantity of 
useful information upon which the historian and the novelist may draw with 
great advantage. To be more than a compiler he does not pretend, but as a 
compiler he is |eyond praise. Of the main amusements of the people between 
the Restoration and the advent of Her Majesty to the throne he gives a graphic 
and a fairly complete survey, which goes a long way to enable us to realise the 
lives which were led during that period, and to appreciate the complete 
revolution in public habits and in public thought which has taken place since. 
Those were horrible times in some ways. The whipping of a blind bear, the 
baiting of a mad ass, the enlargement of a bull with fireworks all over him, 
‘at the request of several persons of quality,” the bear-baiting—a sickening 
picture—the baiting of Lord Rochester’s ferocious horse, the fights of men, and 
even of women, are not pleasant to look back upon, but it is something that, on 
the whole, we can look back upon them. Moreover, the advertisements are 
sometimes quaint. Here, for example, is a gem: . 

‘* Challenge. —I, Elizibeth Wilkinson, of Clerkenwell, havinz had some 
words with Hannah Highfield, and requiring satisfaction, do invite her to meet 
me on the stage and box for three guineas, each woman holding half-a-crown in 
each hand, and ¢he first woman that drops her money to lose the batile. 

** Answer.—I, Hannah Highfield, of Newgate Maret, hearing of the 
resoluteness of Elizabeth Wilkinson, will not fail, God willing, to give her 
more blows than words, desiring home blows and of her no favour. She may 
expect a good thumping.” It will no doubt interest Mr. Boulton to know that 
the custom to which I have given the feminine emphasis of italics endured un il 
the late sixties in a then unsavoury part of Burton-on-Trent, known as the 
Fleetstones, and that ‘‘myself when young” have witnessed such a fight, 
although in that case the ladies held sovereigns, but were not dressed in ‘‘ close 
jacket, short petticoats, and holland drawers, and with white stockings 
and pumps.” All very shocking were these things, no doubt, but, 
as I have said, at least we can look back upon them, and, in 
all the cruelty of England at its merriest, there is nothing to touch 
a modern bull-fight for sheer and _ bes:ial brutality. Interesting, too, 
are the various tales of the play tables, of the excesses, the sharp practices, the 
frauds, and the tragedies which resul:ed from gaming. Here, perhaps, we need 
not plume ourselves too much, for it is not to be denied that there has been a 
notable recrudescence of gambling in private houses of late years, and of bettin: 
on races by persons of very hum le means. I shall never forget how, being 
once engaged as a journalist on one of many great strikes, I found a huge 
crowd assembled in front of the railway station at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and, on 
information bent, asked what was the particular cause of the meeting It was 
simply a gathering of some thousands of men, most of them out of work, but all 
well able to bet, awaiting the result of some quite minor race. Nor, although 
in philosophic pursuit of knowledge of the habits of the people I have played 
baccarat at a gambling hell in Leeds with the conductor o! a Pullman car whom 
I had tipped in the course of the day, can I deny that among the upper classes, 
and especially among ladies, gambling on a colossal scale is still prevalent. 
Still, on the whoie, we are better than our fathers, in so far that the general 
run of our amusements is healthier and cleaner, That is attributable in large 
measure to the priceless influence of the high tone of the Court. It is also due 
in a great degree to the athletic and rural revival which is one of the most 
wholesome characteristics of the age, upon the former of which Mr. Boulton 
lays well-merited stress. Many evils survive, some are even growing, but at 
least some recognition is given to the abiding principle that it is more wo:thy 
for a gentleman to be a sportsman in his own person than to attempt to be one 
by proxy. Hence comes it that cock-fights and bull-fights are things of the 
past, that professional oarsmen can barely make’a living while amateurs flourish, 
that the priae-ring survives in holes and corners only, that professional athletes 
flourish, if they do flourish, unknown. Let me add that in favour of the 
professional cricketer the world of sport has, very properly and for obvious 
reasons, made an exception, .and that the professional footballer and those who 
support him are a somewhat alarming sy mpiom of the spirit o the age. These 
are the kind of matters upon which Mr, Boulton’s careful and interesting book 
sets the reader musing. 
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A BAG OF FALLOW DEER. 


HE big stag, with twenty-four points, killed last autumn 
by the German Emperor, was, as our correspondent 
of last week remarks, something beyond the common 
record of modern Germany. He is also quite correct 
in drawing attention to the keenness with which forest 

sport is still pursued in the Empire. Shooting, often on a scale 
unparalleled elsewhere, except in parts of Austria, is the true 
indigenous sport of Germany. All others are really foreign 
importations, though hunting with packs of staghounds and 
increasingly good fly-fishing are to be had in many parts. The 
boar spear is still in use as’in the day of Charlemagne; but 
as a rule it may be said that the gun has taken the place of the 
ancient methods of hunting the great game of the forests of the 
Empire. Few English sportsmen have any idea of the immense 
number and size of the fauna’of these German forests, or of the 
part’ which AT, 

“hunting ”—the 
common word 
for all forms of 
forest sport—has 
played for the 
last ten  cen- 
turies, and still 
maintains, in the 
social life and 
traditions of the 
nobles and 
princes of the 
Empire. The 
forms and cere- 
monies, and the 
exact and 
elaborate _lan- 
guage of the 
chase, are still as 
carefully 
observed as_ in 
the days of St. 
Hubert. The 


the chieftains 
who hunted the 
elk and the wild 
bull in the great 
Hercynian 
Forest have kept 
a far more precise 
and national set 





THE ‘BOAR SPEAR. 


of terms for their sport than the descendants of the Norman 
conquerors of England. With us to know that the red deer 
male is a stag, the female a hind, the young a calf, while 
the fallow are buck, doe, and fawn respectively, and to have an 
acquaintance with the names of the different antlers, of tracks 
and footprints, and a limited number of hunting terms, is as 
much as an ordinary sportsman is expected to carry in mind, even 
if he hunts regularly with the New Forest Staghounds or the 
Exmoor pack. We talk of a haunch of venison and a neck of 
venison, and use the same vocabulary for our mutton. In 
German sport every part of each animal seems to own a 
distinctive name. Ohr (ear) has different substitutes and 
modification according as it belongs to stags, rabbits, hares, 
dogs, or bucks. Legs, feet, modes of feeding, all have their 
appropriate names. The sportsman’s salutation, ‘* Waidmann's 
hale,” and the 
answer, ‘* Waid- 
mann’s dank,”’ are 
universal and 
obligatory. 

The game 
laws differ in 
different States. 
In Mecklenburg, 
the home of the 
future Prince 
Consort of 
Holland, they are 
particularly 
severe. From 
end to end of 
Germany, that 
is from frontier 
to frontier, the 
great Crowu 
forests, heavily 
stocked with 
game, are 
guarded by 
armed men. On 
the French 
frontier, the 
Vosges forests, 
full of wild boar 
and deer, and 
on the’ Rus- 
sian frontier 
even larger 
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preserves, tempt raiders from across the border to try their 
luck with German game. There it is that the most desperate 
fights take place, accentuated by national dislike. Not long 
ago several lives were iost on the French frontier in a regular 
skirmish, in which rifles were made free use of on both sides. 

The forests of Germany 
tend to increase rather than 
to diminish, as they have done 
in England. Ever since the 
awful financial losses of the 
Thirty Years’ War it has been 
part of the German conscience 
to plant, manage, and sell 
their timber on strictly business 
principles. The result is that 
though the woods are very 
extensive they are too thickly 
planted, and too formal to 
please an English eye. Neither 
are they specially suited for 
pheasants. There is too little 
undergrowth, Silesia is perhaps 
the province where their wants 
are best met, and their number 
greatest. In Saxony immense 
hare drives are held, hundreds, 
even thousands, being killed in 
a few. days’ shooting. Roe 
deer are plentiful in nearly all 
the woods of the Empire, 
whence they extend into 
Denmark, Austria, and the 
Polish forests. 

Shooting in such great 
forests is necessarily done on 
a great scale. If the game 
were scarce, like the elk in 
the Norwegian woods, the 
single hunter with his rifle 


and hound might roam alone. THE 


There are estates on which 

this single-handed sport is practicable. But as a rule the 
game is far too thick for such independent proceedings. Con- 
sequently the shoots are much like the great hunts of the 
Middle Ages. Boar, and red deer in scores and hundreds, 
are driven over miles of ground by a semi-feudal array of 
beaters. Generalship of a high order is required, and corre- 
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WAITING FOR A DEER DRIVE, 


sponding discipline among the hunters. Long lines of deer 
nets are employed to prevent the game breaking away at 
the critical moment on either flank. At other places the classic 
plan of fastening flags to cords is used, and a kind of gigantic 
“servin ” is used to stop the game or direct its flight towards the 
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guns. Many of the forests in which boars abound are enclosed 
for miles by a boar-proof fence of larch rails, set closely at the 
bottom. If it is wished to prevent the stags trespassing, 
extra rails are added. The fence shown in the picture where 
a boar is lying dead, would serve both purposes. But 





EMPEROR'S STAGHOUNDS. 


on the Crown lands the boars are often allowed to increase in the 
woods, with no protection to the surrounding fields other than 
that afforded indirectly by regularly feeding the pig in central 
parts of the forest. Compensation is paid for losses and injury 
to crops, on a fairly liberal scale. In the evening, just before 
dusk, anyone who is curious in such matters may climb a tree 
and watch the wild pigs 
coming out to feed on the 
maize and potatoes thrown 
out for them. All sizes, from 
big old boars to ‘ sounders” 
of striped piglings, may be 
seen in the gathering gloom, 
taking what they probably 
look on as breakfast. ‘Then 
they feed and rout through 
the forest, reaching the 
boundaries in the small hours 
before dawn. At that time 
they visit the cultivated 
fields, or the meadows, and 
return before daylight to the 
woods. Fishermen by _ the 
river - side see the marks 
made by the pigs on all the 
little wet meadows by the 
water. 

The mode of shooting 
boar in some of the great 
hunts is not such as com. 
mends itself to our ideas of 
sport. The animals are 
driven towards gradually con- 
verging barriers of rails, like 
those shown in the illustra- 
tions. ‘rom these “ funnels” 
of similar rails lead past thé 
guns, who shoot the pigs 
irom platforms, much as _ if 
they were tigers. The foresters 
can sometimes so _ arrange 
that the -largest boars go 
duwn one or other of these 
funnels, and so secure that 
the sportsmen of greatest social distinction or the most honcured 
guest bags the largest boars. 

The German Emperor, without being unduly devoted to the 
chase, is a thorough German Prince in his taste for the sport of 
his ancestors. His chief hunting lodges or palaces for sport are 
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Rouminster, in 
East Prussia, 
Grunewald, near 
Berlin, and 
Lippespruije, in 
Hanover. But 
besides these he 
has at least a 
dozen others 
which are visited 
once or more 
during the 
season. 

The nature 
of the sport is 
very difficult in 
different forests; 
but red deer and 
wild boar are the 
chief trophies ; 
fallow deer— 
dam wild —are 
not greatly 
esteemed for 
sport; but they 
are wild in 
great numbers in some of the forests in Mecklenburg and 
elsewhere. Most of these hunts are important Court functions. 
The Emperor does not for the time dispense with ceremony, as the 
Prince of Wales does when he shoots at Sandringham, or at some 
great English house, and as the Emperor himself did when he was 
the guest of Lord Lonsdale, and shot grouseon Wemmergill. The 
shoot is managed nominally by the Oberhof-Jagermeister, a 
great Court official, ranking with the Lord Chamberlain and 
Master of the Horse. He arranges the Hofjagden, or Court 
shoots, not only from the point of view of sport, but of social 
observance. Precedence is strictly observed. It is the duty 
of this master of the ceremonies to arrange that this shall 
work in properly with the shooting. Court shooting dress 
and the Order of St. Hubert are worn, as shown in the 
illustrations. 

The Emperor himself shoots with one hand. Both his 
riflés and shot-guns have the centre of gravity in the butt, so that 
they may come up easily, and have hair triggers. When using 
the rifle he rests the barrel on the arm of a jager, who always 
stands beside him. He is a quick and accurate shot, and kills 
every year a vast bag of all kinds of game, When his total was 
last made up it exceeded 30,000 head, in which stags, bucks, 
and boars bore a large proportion. 


Hatwrn 4 Kearns 
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SHOOTING CARRIAGE. 








There is 
something mag- 
nificent and 
original in the 
German 
Emperor’s ideas 
on most subjects ; 
His Imperial 
Majesty’s ideas 
on sport form no 
exception to the 
rule. Though 
observing at 
home. the rigid 
state etiquette of 
the chase, he 
went in his armed 
yacht to the Far 
North to hunt 
whales. The 
picture of the 
Emperor,on the 
bridge of the 
Hohenzollern, 
shouting a 
question to his 
captain in the teeth of a high wind, makes a striking and 
unconventional conclusion to a series of unique scenes of sport, 
of which His Imperial Majesty is the central figure. 





“WHAT DID YOU SAY?" 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A DUTY OF PARLIAMENT, 

[To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LI¥FE,”] 
S1r,—Pariiament meets on Monday next, and the time seems opportune for 
touching on a matter of importance that it is to be hoped will be taken 
up by some politician of influence. I refer to the fishermen on the East 
Coast, and speak from information gained on a tour made in the 
present month (November) and October, O/ the merits of their grievances 
it would be presumptuous in me to speak, Lut ceriain facts are so 
plain that he that runs may read, These are that white sea - fishinz, 
with the exception of that for herring, has so greatly deteriorated that a men’s 
work now will scarcely repay him the cost of bait. In consequence the little 
fishing villages are being depopulated, and many of those who should man the 
boats are forced into town occupations, such as those of porter, brickla,er, and 
general labouring. I do not imagine anyone will attempt to dispute this. 
Equally well recognised is the fact that this country has more than enough 
townsmen crowded together in ‘‘the great’ wens” of England, and out of 
disease and decay furnishing material for destroying the race ; while if there is 
one lack. which is universally acknowledged, it is that of seafaring men, Wecan 
obtain them neither for our mercantile marine nor our navy, But surely a fishing 
village is the natural nursing ground of sailors, and every effort should be strained 
to support them. The contention of the men, as far as I could gather, is that 
the spawning-beds are being destroyed by the latest invention in trawlers, and 
that the three-line limit is not sufficient, and is also subject to continual encroach- 
ment. Into all that, however, one cannot enter here. The broad facts are that 
the harvest of the sea and the harvest of the rivers tend continually to decrease, 
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to the great discuurag. ment of those engiged in 
gathering them. Now it seems to me that a 
great naval and a great carrying State cannot 
get on without a fishing population, and the 
public man wno took this matter up would cer- 
tainly deserve well of his country. Surely the 
fisherman is an important element in ‘‘ the 
Imperial race” which Lord Rosebery asserts to 
be essential to our welfare. — P. ANDERSON 
GRAUAM, Ching‘ord, November 30th. 


THE COMING CAPE REBELLION. 
{To tue Epiror or ‘* Country Lire.”! 
Sir, — Letters — private letters — from Cape 
Colony, dated as early as October 21st last. the 
con'ents of which have been communicated to 
your corresp ndent, speak with certainty and 
conviction of a general rising of the Cape Dutch, 
which will take place before Christmas, They 
say that the Boer refugees, especially the women, 
who have been ceported for aiding the guerillas in 
the field, both in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, |ave inflamed the minds of the Cape 
Dutch, who are vowii g vengeance everywhere. 
From Port Elizabeth I hear that the rebellion is 
likely to 'egin any week. At Cape Town there 
is an active seditious propaganda. The Press is 
worked with a spite and fury never matched, 
even in France during the Dreyfus campaign. 
The Parliamentary Bon‘lites run political sedi- 
lion, and side by side with this there is the 
**physical force party,” of course with no con- 
nection with the political movement, planning 
the assassination of Lord Roberts, while the 
M.P.’s run the business and influence the 
Southern Dutch ‘* constitutionally.” What it 
means is this: That unless the Dutch Press 
is stopped, the highly-placed traitors at Cape 
Town arrested and instantly brought to trial and punished, and suspects 
in the country deported for a year or so, the Cape railways will be cut, our 
ar nies in the north isolated, and another hundred millions of debt piled up.-— 
VIGILANT. 


MANAGEMENT OF DOG SHOWS. 

[To tHe Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”| 
S1r,—I notice that the recent Barnstaple Dog Show was a failure. It was such 
a failu.e that in many classes no prize was given, so few entiies coming in; in 
fact, the whole thing was a fiasco. Now, I know nothing about the Barnstaple 
Show. All I ever have heard about its management has been in its favour ; but 
this I do know, that with regard to dog shows in the country at large the result 
of this Barnstaple one is only to be taken as typica’. People are more and more 
disinclined to send valuable dogs to shows. I am not speaking of dealers, who 
get their money’s worth by the value that a prize puts on the winner, or on the 
winner’s stock. It is not dealers that shows ought to exist to encourage. But I 
am speaking of amateur owners of dogs. They will not send their dogs to 
shows under the conditions that prevail now. Prizes are not large enough to 
compensate for risk of travelling, accidents, and infection. I am not advocating 
making prizes bigger, but I am advocating more precaution against infection ; 
and also I want to advocate this—giving prizes for qualities in dogs that 
are likely to be useful to them in the work they are supposed to do, not for 
qua ities that are purely fanciful and not a mite of use off the show bench. For 
instance, donot give a prize 
lor fox-terriers to a dog 
who cinnot possibly be a 
‘‘terrier”? — that is to t 
say, a dog to go to earth 
fora fox. Many a prize 
fux-terrier could no more 
go down a fox’s earth 
tnan a St. Bernard. It 
is this kind of folly, as 
well as the risk of infec- 
tion, against which suffi- 
cient care is seldom taken, 
that makes people shy of 
sending a good dog to a 
show. Unless some strong 
stand is taken to bring 
bench and field qualities 
more into line, the bench 
will Le left entirely to the 
dealers in dogs, and, after 
a time, as they get less 
and less encouragement 
from the public for their 
canine follies, will be de- 
serted even by them.— 
r,s 


A WELCOME APPRECIATION. 
_{To Tue Eprror oF ‘*Couniry Lire.” ] 


Sik,—I was much interested in your review of the Zastern Counties’ \Vagazine, 
etc., in CoUNTRY LIFE of November roth. You state that in Suffolk ‘dialect, 
towns, country houses, and manners have been slow toalter,” etc. The enclosed 
photographs, taken this summer, not only bear out what you state, but, I think, are 
interesting too. They show a building called the castle, which, as you see, is built 
to contain within i's four wa ls the farmer and his family, with siock, stoves, bake- 
house, and small brewery also. Do your :eaders know of another such romantic 
place inhabi:ed and used? Once’s imagination soon iever.s to feudal days and to 
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presszangs, highwaymen, and the like, lut the 
farmer once ensconced within those walls can !eel 
safe and secure from all.— ARTHUR J. WILKINS, 


FARMING POULTRY FOR PROFIT. 
{To THE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” 
Srr,-—-Your leader of November 24th is very 
sound, especial y where you insist that poultry 
balance-sheets cannot be relied upon. As a 
boy I kept large quantities of poultry. I was 
supposed to buy the food for them out of my 
own pocket-money, and so I did, al they 
had given to them—-but that was not much, 
for they were of the kind that ranged the 
fields for their own food, and they found the 
majority of it, not only in harvest-time, when 
they picked up the corn that otherwise would 
have been los:, and, as you say, would also 
have damaged the soil for the future crop. 
But although these fowls paid me, enabled 
me to buy a hunter one year and a brace of 
setters another, they did some damage which 
was never charged against me, and I paid 
no sent. The principal food of poultry 
when ranging the fields as mine did was 
grubs, mature insects, and earth-worms. I 
thought then that nobody had a right to 
object, and that they were doing a positive 
good to the land. Perhaps they were; but 
the keeper did object, and vigorously protested 
that he could not keep pheasants in the 
home coverts as long as ‘‘they hens was 
always in ’em.” Is it not possible that he 
was quite right, and that the land only produces 
a certain amount of natural food, and that 
pheasints and poultry cannot both eat it? It 
has even been said that this applies as between 
partridges and pheasants, and that where there 
are very many of the latter the former soon become scarce. Of course, I know that 
on some favoured land both partridges and pheasants seem plentiful enough, but 
that may only be bécause the land is naturally rich in insect life; that is 
generally thou:ht to be one of the reasons, But, of course, artificial feeding is 
all-important also, and where pheasants are numerous they are always highly 
fed. There are vast extents of country which poultry never see, where game is 
scarce, and where the rook is the principal searcher after grubs. These creatures 
can keep paying poultry fat just as well as they can corn-destroying rooks, 
provided the law and custom of the country were favourable. But are they? 
The domestic poultry is fairly safe in the country close round the homestead ; 
but can that be said of it elsewhere? Where it is most wanted—that is, in the 
ploughed fields—it cannot safely be kept. If one of those movable houses are 
put in the field, there is very great risk of ev.l-doers who rob the hen-rovst ; 
besides this, these little houses, which are intended for economy and health, 
recessitate someone going to open and close them morning and night. _ If this 
is not done, the fox soon settles the business, and even when it is done he often 
helps himself. Of course, it is a sporting belief that the fox only feeds at night ; 
but not so very long ago I saw an account of a run with hounds where the 
hunted fox actually dashed at and caught a rabbit. He had not time,to carry it 
far, but it shows that hunting men admit that foxes sometimes kill in the day- 
time. The losses of poultry through the foxes are not entirely a question of 
housing, therefore, as has so often been said; as a matter of fact, few 
people livinz in fox-hunting countries could afford to expend much capital 
on movable poultry-houses. In the absence of small holdings, nothing 
else can ever make ours a 
poultry-producing country 
in the sense that peasant- 
owned France is one. 
For in order to produce 
eggs cheaply the fowls 
must live on the food 
tnat the rooks would 
otherwise eat, and they 
must live natural lives, 
well separated so as never 
to catch diseases from 
crowded pens. All this 
would be easy enough if 
it were not for foxes and 
hen-roost breakers. The 
former have friends who 
will pay for most of what 
they destroy, and the 
latter have friends too, 
either in the English laws 
or the -English great 
unpaid, for the penalties 
intlicted are not severe 
enoush to deter evil- 
doers. There was a time 
when sheep were.no more 
sue than poultry are now ; 
those who would see us produce our own chickens and eggs should study the 
methods by which sheep-siealing was altogether suppressed. The fact 3s 
that a sheep is as safe in the fold or field as the cattle in the farmyard or 
the pigs in the stye, but poultry in the sime- field with the.sheep are not safe. 
I notice that your article does not even mention the forsaken plan of keeping 
fowls on small spaces of ground—that is a real poultry farm, in the sense that 
the term is applied to game farms, where six or seven birds occupy a space 
about 5yds.- by royds. or even less, and remiin healthy and lay well. 
It would be interesting to know why this system is possitle with pheasants — 
and not with poultry, aithough loth are salbject to the same diseases ?--- ° 
SENEX. 








